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ABSTRACT 


A MODEL TO PREPARE DISADVANTAGED PERSONS 
FOR DISCIPLESHIP WHILE BUILDING 
A CHURCH 


Lannie R. Willie 

BS, North Carolina Central University, 1987 
MDiv, Shaw University, 2011 

Mentors 

Reginald Dawkins, DMin 
Terry Thomas, DMin 

The context of this project is the Changing Hearts For Changing Lives Church 
(CHFCLC) located in Durham, North Carolina. The problem within the context is many 
disadvantaged persons lack the socioeconomic skills to fulfill their lives. The hypothesis 
is by teaching biblical principles of discipleship and liberation this will result in disciples 
achieving skills which is vital for the physical and spiritual health of God’s sacred 
worship center. Qualitative research methodology was employed using workshops 
training sessions, guest lecturers, pre and post-test, and questionnaires. Summarily, based 
on the data collected, the results revealed that this model proves to be viable. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In this document, I research the possibility of creating a model of ministry to 
prepare disadvantaged persons for discipleship while building a church. In the context of 
Changing Hearts For Changing Lives Church located in Durham, N.C., many persons are 
disadvantaged as a result of lack related to socioeconomic injustice, and lack of spiritual 
fortitude. The issue of lack and despair relative to homelessness, hunger, medical and 
dental care, education and unemployment, flanked with racism leaves disadvantaged 
persons vulnerable to greater hardship. Thus, as well as spiritual need there is much 
physical need. As it relates to spiritual need, for many disadvantaged persons preparing 
them as disciples can bring change to individuals’ condition as well as a collective whole. 

The hypothesis is by teaching biblical principles of discipleship and liberation, 
this will result in disciples achieving skills which is vital for the physical and spiritual 
health of God’s sacred worship center. Uniting to build a symbol of hope will give the 
participants a new-found sense of pride and ability to accomplish change leading to self¬ 
liberation. This will also infill them with more self-confidence and a greater world view 
of overcoming oppression and transitioning from a disadvantaged status to an advantaged 
status through transformation. Their learnings are skills they can also pass on to help 
transform the next generation. 

For the purpose of this work, the working definition of disadvantaged is lacking 
the socioeconomic skills to fulfill one’s life compounded with willful oppression by those 
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who are advantaged and seeks to prevent liberation of the disadvantaged persons to 
maintain the status quo. Also for this work, disciple is defined as one who accepts Jesus 
Christ and follows his principles. 

In this work through a synergy, I show the intersection of my spiritual journey 
with those who are disadvantaged. My spiritual journey makes it easy for me to identify 
with disadvantaged person’s circumstances and desire for change. Also, I indicate my 
preparation as a disciple and credentials for leadership. Following the introduction, each 
chapter will speak to the shaping of this project through its relevance to its formation. 

In chapter one, a synopsis of my spiritual journey and how it intersects with the 
context of “Changing Hearts For Changing Lives Church,” which shapes the ministry 
focus is given. This synopsis reveals an affinity between the leader and the context. It 
speaks to the variables which impact their condition including lack in many areas of their 
lives which delays change and recognizes need for justice for disadvantaged persons. 

In chapter two, a discussion on the leader, Nehemiah and the disciples in Acts 
as biblical foundations for this project follows. Points to consider are: The study of the 
passages in the second chapter of Nehemiah and the passage in the second chapter of 
Acts, are foundational to the anticipated project in two ways. First, the Old Testament 
pericope of Nehemiah, models how a pastor with good leadership skills, a small 
membership, and a God given vision and commission through faith can accomplish 
greater works in spite of challenges and opposition. Nehemiah demonstrates a proper 
approach to accomplish a goal in reality commissioned by God. Second, the New 
Testament pericope of Acts models how a group of believers can come together through 
faith and fellowship, and under the power of Holy Spirit become the church of Christ, 
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servants, and servant leader. This pericope is foundational in that it models how a new 
context would begin small in a house church, and as result of focus on propagating the 
gospel and meeting need, blossom according to the plan of God. 

In chapter three, the historical foundation ensues. The historical foundation for 
this work is the house church movement although house church meetings occurred long 
before the movement came about. The discussion concerns the house church and its 
relevance and connection to this work. The house church is a small gathering which 
takes place in an informal place usually someone’s home. It is an intentional church. 

Thus, people have specific reasons for participating. The more contemporary house 
churches may consist of from two to twenty participants. Things to consider: Relevant to 
the house church is that it is part of a historic practice of the church that were followers of 
Christ. The impact of the house church is significant. According to research, it estimated 
that the house church is responsible for countless transformations. The house churches of 
the disciples were formed to build the fellowship and spread the good news of the gospel 
abroad. This house church model is applicable to the project at hand. House churches can 
lower overhead. The house church also creates opportunity to aid in transitioning the 
disadvantaged to advantage. In the early years the house church was the fundamental unit 
of life. House churches also broke social barriers. Rather than family centered, they were 
God centered. 

In chapter four, relevant to the theological foundation for this project, liberation 
theology is deemed most suitable for this project. It speaks to how we deal with 
oppression and disadvantage. Liberation theology is the key to inspiration toward self¬ 
liberation as well as playing a role in liberating others from oppression and from a 
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disadvantaged status. It too, as will be shown has its connection with the house church. 
Liberation theology is as much of what it does as what it means. Research in liberation 
theology reveals increased attention by theologians towards how social location impacts 
forming the doctrine of God. Theologically, in order for the good news to have the 
intended impact and results, the one who is delivering the news must be on one accord 
with the one receiving the news as well as the one who sent it. The type of results 
depends on the experience and type of pastor involved and the community served along 
with their theological location. 

In chapter five, a discussion on the theoretical foundation follows as it relates to 
when and how to build the church from inside out and from outside in. It reflects diverse 
opinions. Theoretically, a ministry model for preparing disadvantaged persons for 
discipleship through building up its group members and participants while building a 
church is possible. It requires the best mentality toward success among those involved. 
There are multiple “isms” and schisms that contribute to disadvantage among the social 
injustice issues including poverty that plague this country that can hinder even building a 
church through divisiveness of “the haves and the have nots.” Theoretically, poverty is 
personal and structural, individual and collective. However, it lends to the challenge of 
defending the hypothesis this work is founded on. To that end, how do those of means 
respond to the disadvantaged? This question undergirds the necessity of knowing why we 
plant churches. 

In addition, to meet the challenge of the hypothesis the vision of the church is 
essential. The leader must share the vison and always have clarity of the vision. 

Moreover, ministry vision may have a beginning that does not look like what is referred 
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to as the norm relevant to location. Most relevant is that leaders must yield to a moral 
compass especially as it relates to church planting regardless of whether it is considered 
the norm or not. 

As it further relates to church planting, discipleship and church planting are 
linked. We must be mindful not to plant disingenuous churches. Discipleship is more 
than attending a class. Discipleship is attending need inclusive of winning lost souls to 
Christ, and discipleship is perpetual and relational. 

Thus, as it relates to being relational, development of a disciple should contain a 
caring relationship between the teacher and learner drawn together in camaraderie. 
Furthermore, to be relational, preparing disciples begins with teamwork of that between 
leader and co-laborer(s). Likewise, the way in which one is led and the way a ministry is 
built is central to its success. 

In addition, the church may also offer psychological help during church growth. 
How we see church growth is germane to how we assist others in growing in every ambit 
including the psychosocial realm. Summarily, it is important to know as we journey for 
the cause of Christ and as we grow, mission forms and informs our model. 

In chapter six, an analysis of this project through participation of a focus group 
and data collection is given. The analysis include discussion on the need, response and 
valuations by participants and members relevant to justification for being a part of the 
context and the study, the impact of ministry, and church progress. It reveals the results 
of the study based on the hypothesis given above. The intent is to fully equip the 
disciples. The skills are to be achieved through education that will match individual gifts. 
For example, the futuristic plan would be to teach any disciple how to acknowledge God 
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first in all things for a healthy spiritual relationship with God. Then, to contribute to 
physical health, help develop whatever natural gifts she or he has to earn a living (for 
example: entrepreneur, administrator, mechanic, chef, designer, electrician, plumber, 
computer analyst, teacher, art etc.) resulting in the church being a spiritually and 
physically healthy sacred worship center. This plan of faith action will also lead to self¬ 
liberation and liberation and restoration of others. 

Therefore, after calling a small group of people together and obtaining a 
commitment to plant a church by preparing disciples and building a church through co¬ 
laboring, the goal was to create a model of ministry that indeed brings improvement to 
the lives of disadvantaged persons. The need base was and remains immediately obvious. 

In spite of and because of my experiences, and through my experiences, God was 
rebuilding my life, but even greater, the Lord was rebuilding me. Therefore, I chose to 
write on this project because I believe it will benefit others as well as myself. As a result 
of God rebuilding me, becoming a part of and helping to change and rebuild other 
people’s lives was and is of great interest to me. I believe others can overcome by my 
spoken, written, and lived testimony as well as testimonials of the participants in this 


project. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The elements that contributed to my entrance into a locality, that affords me an 
opportunity to serve others and an opportunity from, which my leadership abilities may 
be further developed within the context of interest encompass personal experiences of my 
spiritual journey. These experiences are conjoined with an analysis of the context itself. 
The outcome shall reflect how to prepare and grow disciples of those in a disadvantaged 
state and build a house of worship (church) resulting in a positive impact on their lives 
aimed toward improving their condition and self-liberation. 

Primarily, this section reflects those persons and circumstances that has informed 
my spiritual formation along this journey. Also, presented is a detailed analysis of the 
context, which serves as the milieu for mutual development of the context and myself. 
Additionally, this work reflects the synergy of my ministry interest and skills and faith 
action toward the needs of the context. Finally, this work concludes by way of illustrating 
stages of this synergy between the powers forged through spiritual formation and 
opportunity for that mutual develop. This will be simultaneous in addressing need that 
these powers are meet for attending to, in order to enter a ministry focus on preparing 
disadvantaged people to be disciples while building a church that will also benefit the 
disadvantaged in this context, and positively impact the context as a whole and the 
greater community. 
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Journey to Formation 

The genesis of my journey was April 30, 1952 at Shaw Hospital in Oxford, North 
Carolina born third of seven siblings into the union of Charlie and Ethel (White) Royster. 
We were raised living below poverty level. In spite of being abandoned by our father, we 
had a mother, who loved the Lord and loved us and she was devoted to trying to provide 
for and taking care of us. My mother was and remains a praying woman who believed the 
promises of the Lord. She tried to educate us in the Bible, and she took us to church 
faithfully. One Sunday morning, the pastor preached about going to heaven and hell. 
Having a fear of going to hell, based on the sermon, as I understood it, being baptized 
was the ultimate decision. In July of 1962, the pastor baptized me in a creek at Oak 
Grove Baptist Church in Oxford North Carolina. Over time, the realization that my 
understanding about baptism and salvation was not a hundred percent made clear to me. 
My baptism occurred because of fear of where my eternal home would be more so than 
the understanding of what it meant to accept Christ into my heart. Many things impacted 
my life in my youth. 

However, one thing was ongoing. My entire childhood into my early teens was 
spent with me being bullied and experiencing poverty often times feeling helpless. My 
school-mates compelled me to be a loner. While dealing with those negatives, attending 
church made me feel better. It was an enjoyable experience until my experience as a 
pregnant teen before finishing high school. The church treated me as an outcast. 
Removing myself from that locale and worshiping in a different setting proved uplifting 
and encouraging to me. Leeling abandon by everyone except my mother, my future 
looked bleak. My predicament had a great impact on my family. 
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Furthermore, living without sufficient means for sustenance was challenging 
enough. Placing my mother under additional stress was a regrettable choice. Bringing an 
additional mouth to feed into a poverty-stricken family was less than prudent, especially 
when so many meals were already being missed. It also caused resentment from my 
siblings. Judged by church folk, neighbors, and family as far as the church was 
concerned, the letter of the law was more prevalent than the spirit of love. Loving thy 
neighbor was only a concept rather than a practice. The result was a teenage mom left in 
a downtrodden and disadvantaged state, who was a high school dropout unable to meet 
basic need with no means of income. My immaturity and my actions put my family at 
more of a disadvantaged as well as myself causing my family even more hardship. There 
was even a period of time wherein things seemed hopeless. Experiencing a deep sense of 
helplessness, turning to the social services of the day for help was my only alternative. It 
seemed there was nothing to inspire me to believe that there could be a better life for my 
family or me. I had never heard of the term liberation, not to mention self-liberation. 

However, there was a school-mate named Mattie who had dropped out of high 
school likened to me. Her family also having been poverty stricken, she too was 
ostracized. Nonetheless, she inspired me to want to change my life. She moved away and 
went back to school and became a nurse. She worked and bought her mother a home. 
Doing the same for my mother was the desire of my heart. Some of those who knew me 
from childhood saw me in a down-trodden state and looked upon me with pity but did not 
help me. It caused me to do deep introspection. After much reflection, the desire to be 
different was prevalent in my heart. While continuing to look up for a way out, a heart 
change and life change happened with me. Change took place in a new place of worship. 
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Moreover, as a result of going to another context, a light that could be seen began 
to shine in my life. Feeling a great deal of remorse and conviction for my prior behavior, 
the Lord’s forgiveness and deliverance from my old way of life was sought. It was 
granted and received. Having already married, become a mother of two, and divorced, 
my desire was to give my daughters a better life than my own while growing up. Mattie 
was never forgotten, and no opportunity ever presented itself for me to tell her how she 
inspired me to honor my mother and to believe life could be so much better. Her story 
gave me hope. As with Mattie, the goal to purchase my mother a home was also 
accomplished. Now the goal is to give hope to others also. 

When my life experiences reached a point which included the Lord beginning to 
pour out the blessings upon my life that were prayed for, the simple desire to be right 
with God was foremost with me. Need and desire to keep on changing for the better was 
compelling. Being a good role model for my children and anyone else, who might be 
observing my walk with the Lord was coveted. Maybe being a good role model would 
inspire them to love God and follow their dreams and hopes to overcome their current 
state. In all honesty, being aware of God did not mean being completely sold out. 

Then, a life altering experience happened. The devastation of it was so great that 
assurance of overcoming was minimum. Clinging to the word of God helped me and 
resulted in my fully seeking the will of God for my Life. After experiencing such 
devastation and being left to take care of my children without help from their father, my 
state was down-trodden and so far down, there was little to no hope of rising again. 

Nonetheless, something within would not let me give up. It was difficult wanting 
out of a desperate situation and not able to figure a way out. A desire to be liberated, 
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transformed, and transitioned was ever present. Then the miracle in my childhood was 
brought back to my remembrance. A miracle that reminds me even until now, that God 
can change things in our lives in a moment in the twinkling of an eye. It was the miracle 
of receiving one dollar in desperate times. It is remembered as the miracle of a dollar. So, 
praying that the Lord would make a way as only God could, God did just that. 

In spite of and because of my experiences, God was rebuilding my life, but even 
greater, the Lord was rebuilding me. As a result of God doing a work in me, becoming an 
instrument of change and helping to rebuild other people’s lives was and is of great 
interest to me. Filled with gratitude for the change in me, there was no longer a desire in 
me to participate in bad habits and the ways of the world. Wanting out of a frantic 
situation, praying, and seeing life through a new lens, my heart was converted, and my 
life was transformed by God’s holy power. Coupled with that, God gave me the presence 
of mind to pursue education to prepare to liberate myself, to help myself to do greater 
work as well as help others. Having been a high school dropout and earning my GED was 
my initial move toward preparation for greater work and liberation from my old life. 

After leaving my hometown and moving to Durham, North Carolina, in 
preparation of helping myself and others, Durham Technical Institute (DTI) was the first 
place of matriculation resulting in my earning a diploma in nursing and being licensed in 
1973 as a Licensed Practical Nurse. This experience taught me how to be a team member 
and player and to work through submitting to authority in a disciplined manner. It helped 
me to know how to be a good follower, and it gave me exposure to the needs of hurting 
people, the socioeconomically, physically, spiritually and mentally disadvantaged. 
Furthermore, their condition and my past experience created an affinity between us. 
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Witnessing their struggles keeps my past ever before me bad and good. The good of my 
past was my desire to help meet the needs of others even before entering the field of 
nursing. Reflecting on one of my experiences prior to becoming a trained nurse, during 
my teenage years, a friend of mine was in a life altering accident. Volunteering often to 
go to his home and sit by his hospital bed, and to help care for him became my first 
ministry although, not labeled as such. The commitment of my daily visits was a sign of 
my devotion to care for others, who are in need and to answer the call to implement care 
however God chose to use me in the process. 

After being trained as a nurse and nine years of being a disciplined follower, 
learning more was very important to me. Needing and wanting my knowledge to be 
further informed, matriculating at North Carolina Central University and pursuing a 
higher degree in nursing was the next essential investment in my growth. This led to my 
earning a Bachelor of Science degree in nursing and being registered in 1987. These 
accomplishments qualified me to serve as a staff nurse inclusive of serving in a 
supervisory capacity in the Duke Hospital Health Systems for over fifteen years including 
Durham Regional hospital (Duke Regional) and other surrounding hospitals. Other health 
care facilities included Wake Medical Center, and UNC Hospital, Chapel Hill. All of 
which offered me the experience of team membership and supervisory and leadership 
responsibilities delegated to me for a total of thirty-two years in service. 

In the hospital environment, exposure to the physical, mental and spiritual needs 
of those receiving medical care was continuous and impelling. The environment 
constantly offered evidence of socioeconomic injustice as an instrument for creating 
poverty. My nursing service and experience contributed to my maturation in leadership 
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and fueled my drive for compassion toward the downtrodden. It taught me a great deal 
about collaborative care, not only in medicine but also in community. Even in nursing, 
there is a sense of community in many settings. We were required to work together to 
succeed in providing care for the patient. In any case, aware that if all encompassing 
consideration was going to show, on the off chance that others would have been helped, 
developed, supported and liberated from their condition, particularly the impeded, more 
otherworldly courage was required for me. Administering care would not be limited to 
the hospital and nursing home environment. Additionally, while tending to physical 
requests was needful, ministering to spiritual needs was equally as needful. 

Furthermore, there was a pull for me to preach the word of God, but I just wanted 
to counsel people to help them to overcome some of the challenges in their lives. I was 
not interested in being oriented to the pulpit. However, my plan and God’s plan were a 
little different than what I had imagine would take place to satisfy my desire. There had 
been a number of occasions that I found myself in the presence of others and the word of 
God came to me, and I spoke them. I had even been invited to speak before receiving 
formal credentials on some occasions. However, on December 31, 2003,1 was on my 
way home (my mother’s house) from the post office traveling on main street. I had to 
pass by Sycamore Street to reach my mother’s house. As I approached Sycamore Street, I 
found myself being compelled to turn on to Sycamore Street. I obediently pulled into the 
drive way of my hometown church bishop’s (Bishop Clinton Winston) driveway. When I 
entered the house, he was glad to see me. I told him I had a specific purpose for coming. I 
told him I was answering the call to ministry and that I was answering the call to preach. 
He was surprised as it was not acceptable for women to preach according to the doctrine 
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of that church. He asked me if I just wanted to be a strong witness. I responded, I already 
am. I said to him that I was going forth because I felt compelled, and it was in my heart to 
do it. I asked him to pray with me at six o’clock p.m. He sat with me a short while slowly 
rubbing his chin looking very thoughtful. I patiently waited for his response as we sat 
quietly together approximately an hour. Moments before six p.m., he said alright. I will 
do it. At six o’clock p.m., he kneeled me in front of him and flooded my head with 
anointing oil. As it ran down on my clothes, he prayed a very fervent prayer. We were in 
agreement in prayer. When the prayer was finished, I felt a new kind of freedom. I knew 
that for this bishop to say yes in spite of the church doctrine, and what he had practiced 
for over thirty-eight years, it had to be a God thing. I was released to preach the gospel. 
Although I could share the word, I knew I needed further development. I studied hard and 
became active in the church in Durham, NC. I was licensed to preach in April 2005. 

Then, I was ordained April 2006. However, I needed further development. 

Therefore, to enhance my spiritual development, matriculating at Shaw Divinity 
School and in 2011 earning a Masters’ in Divinity was the next essential investment in 
my growth. This experience empowered and equipped me to serve as an associate minster 
at the Union Baptist Church of Durham, North Carolina under the mentorship of a 
wonderful pastor. My experiences and training included call to worship, facilitating new 
members’ class, facilitating Sunday morning women’s class, facilitating noon day Bible 
study, assisting with funerals, preaching on designated occasions in the sanctuary, 
visiting the sick, and conducting services at nursing homes inclusive of preaching. Along 
with my other professional training and experiences, these experiences prepared me to 
matriculate at United Theological Seminary doctoral program. 
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In addition, the experience has positioned me to plant a church that will not only 
speak to spiritual need but the natural need of the body of Christ. Also, it affords me the 
opportunity to help build up and rebuild the disadvantaged as he or she helps rebuild self, 
aimed at self-liberation and transformation as they are being prepared for discipleship. 

With Jesus as our source, the experience has also aided in my preparation to build 
a church. Beginning a new church ministry was very revealing about the community and 
me. In doing so, discovery of how great the needs are in the community were made 
manifest as well as how much we have in common in coveting change. This is not a 
unique discovery but an overwhelming and shameful discovery for the people of our 
local community. When a young man asked me if God was his father, why did God not 
provide for him what he needed? It broke my heart. Seeing up close and personal people 
having to choose between rent and food or food and medical treatment, and some living 
in the woods is heart breaking. These circumstances are familiar, and they make me 
sensitive to the need of God’s people in CHFCLC and the needs are many. 

After launching this ministry in a new location, opportunity was afforded me to 
serve God through serving God’s people in CHFCLC’s current locale as it was in the 
previous locale. Upon observation, many opportunities are presented to not only further 
develop as a minister of the gospel. Also, opportunities to live the gospel in a way that 
others will see me as a disciple are presented daily along with the opportunity to assist 
others to feasibly arrive at a similar or the same juncture in life, and in her or his walk 
with the Lord. 

Unfortunately, it is apparent that in every city we have the poor and oppressed 
among us, who are continually marginalized and disadvantaged. In Durham, currently, 
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some new participants have plenty in common with members and attendees of the 
previous venue relevant to the need base. There was and continue to be overwhelming 
lack on a socioeconomic level. The issues of doubt for some, that God cares about them, 
unemployment, lack of affordable housing, hunger, hygiene, lack of reliable 
transportation to and from medical appointments, or even to and from worship services, 
and lack of medical advantage such as insurance coverage is notable. The worse that has 
been brought to the attention of leadership in the new context of interest is the extent of 
the influence of lack. It was shared that someone was donating blood plasma for funds in 
return to buy foo d, which left an ache in my heart. Not only are these members and 
participants concerned for what they have to endure, they are also concerned about their 
neighbors. They demonstrate more of the principle of trying to look to the interest of 
others as best they can seemingly more so than some people, who have the resources to 
do so. Participants and members have expressed desire to grow in relationship with God. 
This genuineness is a building block for rebuilding the lives of the members and 
participants of the new context, who have experienced negative circumstances. It is also 
the attribute for building a relationship with Christ. The circumstances and experiences of 
these participants, who are coming together to form a new context are circumstances 
relatable to my experiences. 

Having lived below poverty for the earlier years of my life postures me to be 
more sensitive, empathetic and sympathetic to the cause of Christ in defending and 
building up the poor and oppressed; especially those who become members of the context 
that we are building which is my main ministry focus. My journey through a poverty- 
stricken existence and experience of socioeconomic disadvantage makes it easy for me to 
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identify with how great the need is of the people in the new context. As a leader, 
recognized are the opportunities presented to affect change by me, and yet through 
collaboration with the people. The observations related to need for change is that homes 
have been broken up and jobs are lost, hunger, medical needs, housing, transportation, 
and overcoming past lifestyles are difficult. Family dynamics are in disarray. Brokenness 
is very evident in many situations. 

In addition, these needs can be addressed through the benevolence of prayer, 
assisting with housing, transportation, donating showers and clothing for grooming, food, 
and education in theory and praxis with additional tutorial programs in preparation for 
jobs with the possibility of employment including self-employment. The synergy of my 
unique experiences and position along with my ministry interests, education, skills, and 
knowledge makes me competent to bring improvement into the context as we build. 
Furthermore, socioeconomically, the leadership in this context is graced and empowered 
by God to help some new members and participants to meet many of the challenges they 
face with some expediency. In effect, the leadership is postured to move beyond talking 
ministry to doing ministry including equipping others to do ministry. 

Moreover, opportunity is presented to advance the kingdom thereby fostering 
further mutual development within the context and beyond by preparing disciples to help 
effect change. Clear opportunities to effect change in others’ lives outside the context 
have often been presented like a flashing neon sign. Being introduced to many, who are 
lost and searching for answers from a spiritual perspective makes my soul scream with 
passion to help bring change to others with compassion. A priority is to help men and 
women, who have been denied justice even on the smallest scale in meeting basic needs 
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and continue to be marginalized get up from the down trodden state: the very justice 
Jesus said we should not overlook. Individuals can be liberated from the bondage of 
oppression mentally, spiritually and naturally by becoming a part of the context of 
interest and being taught biblical principles of discipleship and liberation. The issues 
contemplated relative to the down trodden and their need are associated with and 
impacted by several variables: 

• History of misunderstandings and lack of knowledge for many in the 
spiritual wisdom of God. 

• Lack of relationship related to dejection from others. 

• Living in an environment that fosters a survivor mentality rather than 
fostering a mindset for cohesive progression toward community and 
toward Christ. 

Also, contributory are mentalities that fuel the ideology of self-preservation 
versus love for one’s neighbor. Moreover, the issues are further impacted by lack of 
teaching and the absence of parents and parenting. The impact also results from absence 
of godly role models, connected with homelessness and improper learned behavior 
related to influence by the streets. Further impact is by the lack of persons having his or 
her knowledge informed about how to have a relationship in family, in community, and 
as much and more important, in Christendom. 

Likewise, level of understanding and lack of revealed knowledge of the Holy 
Writ, which is believed to be inerrant impacts these issues as much. Although, a couple of 
members of this context are former seminarians, no alternative thoughts of what is 
believed of the Holy Writ are publicly proclaimed by any in this season concerning the 
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culture of the context. The result is we are on one accord about what we do understand 
and believe. In spite of limitations for some, it is this Holy Writ and our commitment that 
offer the poor in spirit a glimmer of hope that change in their current circumstances can 
happen. Some indicate a desire to have a change of heart and live a changed life. The 
leadership in this context offers the competencies to assist in bringing change to the lives 
of those seeking change. 

In addition, there is an opportunity to plant a church with an unfolding vision. 
This will be done through collaborative efforts with those who need to rebuild self and 
need assistance rebuilding and being liberated through preparation for discipleship. That 
is to say, others need to be encouraged, esteemed, and valued. Engrafted in our goal is to 
help establish a church of love and understanding, which will keep the types of things 
that occurred in this leader’s past life (being disadvantaged, oppressed and experiencing 
“church hurt”) from happening to someone else to such a devastating degree. 

Equally, opportunity is presented to do the work in a ministry of liberation 
through building up the context by building up the body, mind, and spirit of its members 
as well as building the church. Build the body through promoting good health and 
exercise and addressing hunger. Build the mind by supplying educational tools and 
supplies and assisting with education expense that will help address their human 
condition long-term. Build the spirit by feeding the community (context) the word of 
God. Build up the person as a whole through assisting with ascertaining a healthy living 
environment through affordable housing, medical care and being a living example of 
hope and success. Help to meet challenges head on side by side. 
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With those expected results in mind, more challenges are evident in this context. 
For example veterans and non-veterans, who are on fixed disability income that does not 
last from the first of one month to the next, running out of food in the middle of the 
month, members living off minimum wage that does not begin to meet need, and 
experiencing abandonment by family. The overall challenge entails affecting change in 
the midst of the current status of the new context by identifying the immediate need and 
moving beyond the identification stage to response. There is opportunity through faith 
action to educate and liberate the poor and oppressed in our context in a manner that 
perpetuates a response to the core of love held in our context: “we want for our brothers 
and sisters what we want for ourselves.” 

As it pertains to the greater whole, salvation is not limited to one person in the 
family nor one aspect of the one person. Neither is salvation limited to spiritual salvation. 
Some of the youth are at risk in the context and in the community at large because they 
see illegal activity as a way of survival. The need of and response in caring for at-risk 
children has to rise above a holiday gift near the end of the year. We must express our 
concern for them on occasions other than a special occasion, especially those from single 
parent homes, incarcerated parents, and the homeless. The children should know they are 
not forgotten during the course of the year. Likewise, young single parents that need 
support in raising and mentoring their children can be encouraged through gaining 
understanding of the scriptures. This should be done with the love and care of God 
through faith and fellowship with our neighbors in Christ with consistency. 

The response can more effectively occur with qualified change agents to help 
facilitate change in the lives of the participants or new members of the context of note. 
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First, personal biases must be exposed before being wholly qualified to serve as a change 
agent for promoting equity and transformation within the context. It was not until 
attending seminary and training that the revelation of my own need for greater 
transformation was revealed. My weaknesses in human relations were revealed. 

Becoming aware of how closed minded, judgmental, and narrow my views were towards 
others exposed me further. However, exposure to the perspectives of some great 
theologians and the discipline of critical thinking about humanity along with a reminder 
of God’s compassion for me left me with a change of heart and mind. Mentoring from 
my pastor also helped to prepare me for leadership. His mentoring and training taught me 
humility and yet strengthened my resolve for outreach ministry to others. The outreach 
while having yield a small congregation within the walls of our context currently will 
eventually go beyond. My training also prepared me for better interaction with others, 
and it encouraged others to invite me to be a confidant and counselor within the scope of 
my training. 

After having my knowledge informed about the greater possibilities in God for 
and inclusive of all people, my background training and preparation in care giving and 
ministry will be used to help promote the wellbeing and comfort of others spiritually and 
physically. The thought in heart is that, “I have no one to judge but myself, and others to 
help,” or collectively, “We have no one to judge but ourselves, and others to help.” It is 
difficult to know that you have experienced a certain transformation and not want it for 
others when it brings so much liberty in Christ. 

Embracing that liberty in Christ is germane to liberation from oppression, and 
being uplifted socioeconomically as well as spiritually in each generation is paramount. 
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Observation of diverse issues and concerns linked to the context and relevant personal 
experiences persuade me of my capabilities to assist in doing a new thing with the help of 
God in the lives of the people inclusive of the young. 

To begin the work of this project, the indigent are the priority. We pursue the 
challenge of answering the question of whether the disadvantaged in this context can 
benefit from this process of preparing disadvantaged persons for disciples through 
teaching to build the people of God while building the house for God. We followed the 
example of Christ and began with two. Our practice is to help the person(s) who are in 
need. We help meet the need of that person by helping to restore her or him through 
assisting with food, housing, hygiene, medical as necessary, specialty referrals, job 
search, transportation, and counsel, most of all through genuine care. Fellowship is the 
next step inclusive of spiritual support through worship services, Bible study and 
continuous communication and wholesome recreation. Also included in the next step is 
through benevolence, assist in restoration through building others up continuously. 
Gamering support to replicate that behavior and process with the next person one person 
at a time, or one family at a time, building a context that will contribute to meeting the 
needs of others and support of each other is and shall also be perpetual. Thus, preparing 
the people of God for discipleship while concurrently building a church will be 
accomplished. 

My credentials and leadership experience in nursing position me to lead and 
oversee the work of others, but more than that, it shaped me to be a co-laborer. There was 
no assignment that an employee was asked to do that was not required of someone in a 
supervisor’s position. A leader setting the example is key. The goal of care was reached 
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together. The experience of working together to accomplish a better outcome for a person 
in need is a principle that is instilled in me as a professional. Another teaching and 
learning principle is meeting people where they are, and teaching them on the level of 
which they can learn, because individuals learn differently predicated upon their level of 
education and abilities. Moreover, trained in nursing to be observant to a great extent, and 
to recognize the various needs of others lend help to referring those in need to other 
resources that will address a particular need of specialty that the church may not currently 
be positioned to address (i.e. physician, domestic violence counselor, safe house for 
abused women and children, special need resources, professional family counselors, 
education, teen pregnancy, drug rehabilitation programs, food bank etc.). Most important, 
is being cognizant that a person is in need. 

Therefore, my journey of formation brings that experience to the congregation to 
build the house of God together and assist in meeting need. Although my credentials in 
nursing caused me to engage in critical thinking for the saving of lives, my M.Div. 
postures me for deeper critical thinking for the saving of souls, transformation, liberation, 
and transition of people. The need here is to address God-human relationship, with the 
people as the people of the context are prepared for discipleship. The objective of this 
project is to prepare and grow disciples while constructing a church; to provide a ministry 
and support system that will help address their human condition. 

In this process, there are three questions to answer in this project: 1) Can the 
thinking of the context be changed to become more mission minded for liberation and 
transformation of self and community to its benefit through co-laboring? 2) Does a new 
church have the propensity to grow while addressing the immediate need of the poor and 
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oppressed within its context? 3) Can a church with house church roots become an active 
change agent to liberate the disadvantaged by way of preparing them for discipleship in 
the smaller context, while building a church, then within the greater community context? 

In conclusion, numerous people, need their lives rebuilt, and they hunger for 
natural and spiritual food, as well as liberation from the human condition in which they 
find themselves. Many are at a great disadvantage. One disadvantage is they have not 
experienced Christ and being deceived by believing that God has abandoned them. 
Therefore, they do not know how to trust Christ to help meet their need. 

Another disadvantage is suffering lack in terms of being empowered to meet basic 
need. Lacking in spiritual fullness and physical wellness make the challenges along an 
individual’s spiritual journey more difficult to overcome. The need for transformation 
and transition must be done by liberation of the mind, body, and spirit. New avenues for 
provision and meeting basic needs must be pursued. The urgency of the situation for the 
disadvantaged impels us to do ministry differently and with expediency. Preparing 
persons to become disciples is one variable that can and will make a difference in any 
person’s spiritual journey. Also, providing a place of worship, outreach, training, and 
restoration offers opportunity for rebuilding and liberation. Of the many issues we face, 
among the many in this context is hunger and lack of true relationship with Christ. 
Physical and spiritual salvation is at hand and a viable model for transformation and 
transition will be created at CHFCLC. 

The problem within the context is many disadvantaged persons lack the 
socioeconomic skills to fulfill their lives. The hypothesis is by teaching biblical principles 
of discipleship and liberation, this will result in disciples achieving skills which is vital 
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for the physical and spiritual health of God’s sacred worship center. Successful 
preparation and growth of disciples by this ministry will not only play a major role in the 
life of Changing Hearts for Changing Lives Church, but will prepare these and other 
disciples to serve as positive role models throughout the community. The biblical 
foundations for preparing disadvantaged persons for discipleship while building a church 
are in the book of Nehemiah and the book of Acts. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL LOUNDATIONS 


This chapter presents the objective of the biblical foundations of a model for 
ministry. The objective of the biblical foundations is to frame a ministry model entitled 
Preparing Disadvantaged Persons for Discipleship While Building a Church. The 
foundational scriptures are based in the Old Testament (Nehemiah 2:1-20) and the New 
Testament (Acts 2:41-47). It is important to know how to synchronize a project while 
integrating intricate details to honor God and serve people. The synergy of the two texts 
will form a foundation for preparing disciples while building a house of worship. The Old 
Testament text will explore the model of Nehemiah, which illustrates the importance and 
the reward for loyalty to the loyal from those who have rule over one. Nehemiah’s model 
also demonstrates how to determine the source of resources to build the physical 
building, and likewise how to build confidence in the people. The model further 
illustrates how to organize and encourage a group of committed co-laborers to be on one 
accord so as to complete the project. Additionally, the model will illustrate the 
importance of prayer and the God-human relationship. 

Moreover, illustrations of how to accomplish one’s goal in the face of adversity 
with confidence and a prophetic voice are presented in this model. The model of 
Nehemiah as leader addresses the constituents’ need to use God given resources to build 
a house of worship, while building up the children of God, who have been marginalized, 
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down trodden, and disadvantaged. This unique model reflects the impact of erecting a 
building with a hand full of committed servants. 

The New Testament text of Acts will explore the model of how the church began. 
Also, the model illustrates how the fellowship evolves from its genesis, and disciples are 
developed among God’s people. Likewise, the model illustrates the essence of the royal 
law written in the scriptures in James 2:8: You do well if you really fulfill the royal law 
according to the scripture, “You shall love your neighbor as yourself.” It personifies the 
importance of communal support. Moreover, the model exemplifies the importance of the 
house church as a nucleus for the universal church. The model in Acts reflects how 
outreach through fellowship involves ministering with the community along with 
ministering to the community. These combined texts will create a model for preparing 
disadvantaged persons for discipleship while building a church where the disadvantaged 
may benefit, even in the face of adversity as the context co-labors to do community 
outreach. 

Both the Old Testament and New Testament texts reflect how God uses organic 
(ordinary humans) and inorganic (material resources) to build the church of ecclesia 
(Disciples of Christ) and construct a building with small beginnings. This simultaneous 
building of members and church with a new context is the model and test case for doing 
ministry differently. Given this great undertaking, the leader has to consider, “there is a 
fundamental difference between what you must do to fill the church and what you must 
do to build the church.” 1 The model focuses on the effects of building up the person 
along with building the church during preparation of him or her as a disciple with the 


1 H. Beecher Hicks Jr., On Jordan’s Stormy Banks (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2004), 84. 
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objective of changing hearts and changing lives of the down trodden and disadvantaged. 
In other words, being the church while building the church, saints and sanctuary. 


Overview 

After a brief introduction to each pericope, a contextual analysis followed by a 
detailed analysis is presented which invites a discussion on the writings. The components 
of the analysis include a brief reference to historical opinion, nomenclature, authorship 
and date of authorship, literary context, structure, and theological significance, which 
frames the support for the model for this project. A synthesis and reflection follows each 
analysis and a brief concluding, summary. 


Old Testament 

The Old Testament scripture is Nehemiah 2:1-20 and is written as such: 

In the month of Nisan, in the twentieth year of King Artaxerxes, when wine was 
served him, I carried the wine and gave it to the king. Now, I had never been sad 
in his presence before. So the king said to me, “Why is your face sad, since you 
are not sick? This can only be sadness of the heart.” Then I was very much afraid. 
I said to the king, “May the king live forever! Why should my face not be sad, 
when the city, the place of my ancestors’ graves, lies waste, and its gates have 
been destroyed by fire?” Then the king said to me, “What do you request?” So I 
prayed to the God of heaven. Then I said to the king, “If it pleases the king, and if 
your servant has found favor with you, I ask that you send me to Judah, to the city 
of my ancestors’ graves, so that I may rebuild it.” The king said to me (the queen 
also was sitting beside him), “How long will you be gone, and when will you 
return?” So it pleased the king to send me, and I set him a date. Then I said to the 
king, “If it pleases the king, let letters be given me to the governors of the 
province Beyond the River, that they may grant me passage until I arrive in 
Judah; and a letter to Asaph, the keeper of the king’s forest, directing him to give 
me timber to make beams for the gates of the temple fortress, and for the wall of 
the city, and for the house that I shall occupy.” And the king granted me what I 
asked, for the gracious hand of my God was upon me. Then I came to the 
governors of the province Beyond the River, and gave them the king’s letters. 
Now the king had sent officers of the army and cavalry with me. When Sanballat 
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the Horonite and Tobiah the Ammonite official heard this, it displeased them 
greatly that someone had come to seek the welfare of the people of Israel. So I 
came to Jerusalem and was there for three days. Then I got up during the night, I 
and a few men with me; I told no one what my God had put into my heart to do 
for Jerusalem. The only animal I took was the animal I rode. I went out by night 
by the Valley Gate past the Dragon’s Spring and to the Dung Gate, and I 
inspected the walls of Jerusalem that had been broken down and its gates that had 
been destroyed by fire. Then I went on to the Fountain Gate and to the King’s 
Pool; but there was no place for the animal I was riding to continue. So I went up 
by way of the valley by night and inspected the wall. Then I turned back and 
entered by the Valley Gate, and so returned. The officials did not know where I 
had gone or what I was doing; I had not yet told the Jews, the priests, the nobles, 
the officials, and the rest that were to do the work. Then I said to them, “You see 
the trouble we are in, how Jerusalem lies in ruins with its gates burned. Come, let 
us rebuild the wall of Jerusalem, so that we may no longer suffer disgrace.’’ I told 
them that the hand of my God had been gracious upon me, and also the words that 
the king had spoken to me. Then they said, “Let us start building!” So they 
committed themselves to the common good. But when Sanballat the Horonite and 
Tobiah the Ammonite official, and Geshem the Arab heard of it, they mocked and 
ridiculed us, saying, “What is this that you are doing? Are you rebelling against 
the king?” Then I replied to them, “The God of heaven is the one who will give us 
success, and we his servants are going to start building; but you have no share or 
claim or historic right in Jerusalem. 2 


Introduction 

In Nehemiah 2:1-20, Nehemiah, a cup bearer to the king becomes governor and 
leads the people of Jerusalem, to rebuild the gates and walls of Jerusalem that were 
destroyed in 586 B.C. 3 Nehemiah was an off spring of the Jews. 4 The author of this book 
(henceforth referred to as Chronicler) portrays that “Nehemiah was an energetic and able 
man and, though of somewhat quarrelsome disposition, devoted to the cause of his 

2 Biblical citations within this document are from the New Revised Standard Version unless 
otherwise noted. 

3 Raymond A. Bowman, “The BookofEzra and The Book of Nehemiah,” in The Interpreter’s 
Bible in Twelve Volumes , ed. George Arthur Buttrick et ah, vol. 3 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1954), 
664. 

4 Ronald F. Youngblood, F. F. Bruce, and R. K. Harrison, eds.. Nelson's New Illustrated Bible 
Dictionary (Nashville, TN: Nelson, 1995), 888. 
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people.” 5 Nehemiah, a courageous, resourceful, morally superior leader overcame 
obstacles including opposition from his own followers (Nell. 4:10), and completed the 
mission. 6 During this season, Nehemiah was much like leaders of today that understand 
servant leadership and fellowship with a “we mentality.” The leadership paradigm used 
by Nehemiah in completing the wall in fifty-two days gives credibility to the possibility 
for building an organic and inorganic church through building up the disadvantage in 
discipleship while erecting a building. The paradigm set by Nehemiah and his co-laborers 
is premier in providing a biblical foundation for preparing disciples while building a 
church by way of holistic support. 

Contextual Analysis 

Over time, interest has broaden in the books of Ezra-Nehemiah. Recently more 
historical-critical scholars and theologians have focused on Ezra and Nehemiah. Their 
findings appear highly divided, with some scholars evaluating the historical and or 
theological value of Ezra and Nehemiah quite positively, and others fairly negatively. 7 

While building the wall and governing the land, Nehemiah’s legacy had to endure 
some things on the court (in this pericope) and off the court (with a historical theological 
twist). Strong opposition of Nehemiah spills over into the academia from some 
theologians. Off the court this is the scenario: “The Venerable Bede in the eighth century 
was the first Christian Theologian to write a commentary on the books of Ezra and 

5 John Bright, A History of Israel, 4th ed. (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2000), 

380. 

6 Bright, A History of Israel, 383. 

7 Matthew Levering, Ezra and Nehemiah (Grand Rapids, MI: Brazos Press, 2007), 23. 
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Nehemiah...Bede’s commentary draws on some brief historical comments made by the 
Jewish historian Josephus and by Jerome in his translation of this section of the Bible.” 8 

The walls and gates have great significance. However, the wall with the greatest 
significance to date is the prayer wall or “Wailing Wall” called the “Western Wall.” It is 
where people from all over the world have gone to pray. Terry Thomas states, it is 
through prayer that we make an appeal to God to meet our needs. 9 Thomas then quotes 
Claudio Freidzon saying, “Whenever there is a need that is the time for prayer.” 10 There 
was a gap that broke the chain of evidence for a long span of time. From the middle ages, 
Bede wrote the first, complete commentary to provide exegesis of Ezra-Nehemiah. For 
hundreds of years after Bede finished his work, nothing further was done. 11 

Relevant to the nomenclature and etymology of Nehemiah, the name Nehemiah is 
pronounced (nee 'huh-mi' uh) and in Hebrew means “Yahweh comforts.” 12 Also, “the 
first part of the name means comfort. The second part means name of God.” 13 In addition, 
“The origin of the root seems to reflect the idea of “breathing deeply” hence the physical 
display of one’s feelings, usually sorrow, compassion, or comfort...and is found in 
proper names such as Nehemiah.” 14 The Book of Nehemiah is thought by some scholars 


8 Levering, Ezra and Nehemiah , 23. 

9 Terry Thomas, Let Us Pray, rev. 2nd ed. (Akron, OH: 48 Hr Books, 2012), 36. 

10 Thomas, Let Us Pray, 36. 

11 Levering, Ezra and Nehemiah , 23. 

12 Paul J. Achtemeier, ed., HarperCollins Bible Dictionary, rev. ed. (New York, NY: 
HarperCollins, 1996), 746. 

13 Arie Uittenbogaard, “Nehemiah Meaning,” Abarim Publications, accessed February 16, 2015, 
http://www.abarim publications.com/Meaning/Nehemiah.html#.VOOpMi7QOeM. 

14 R. Laird Harris, Gleason L. Archer, and Bruce K. Waltke, Theological Wordbook of the Old 
Testament (Chicago, IL: Moody Publishers, 1980), 570. 
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to be written in 445 B.C. According to Holman, “Nehemiah the sixteenth of the Old 
Testament Canon, is a continuation of the book of Ezra.” 15 In the Hebrew Bible, Ezra and 
Nehemiah were reckoned as one book. 16 “Many consider Ezra-Nehemiah as forming one 
work with Chronicles, but the nature of that relation is disputed. Nehemiah chapters eight 
and possibly nine continues the story of Ezra from Ezra 7-10; this section is now 
enclosed within the Nehemiah narrative, though it is not entirely clear where the division 
is to be made.” 17 Stephen Short posits: 

Originally the two books of Ezra and Nehemiah were continuous with each other 
and were themselves a direct continuation of 2 Chronicles, as is evident that Ezra 
1:1-32 is practically identical with 2 Chronicles 36:22-23. The author can 
therefore be termed ‘the chronicler’ and he incorporated into his work some 
autobiographical material of an earlier date written by Ezra and Nehemiah. 18 

Another scholar Ralph W. Klein lends agreement only in part to this view citing in The 

New Interpreter’s Bible, “Joseph Blenkinsopp argued that an editor has incorporated only 

parts of the Nehemiah Memoir into his own third-person account making conclusions 

about the original extent of the Nehemiah Memoir impossible. 19 

The books now called “Ezra” and “Nehemiah” were known under the single title 

Ezra in the earliest Hebrew manuscripts from the tenth century to the fifteenth century. 


15 Holman Ultimate Giant Print Bible Dictionary and Concordance (Nashville, TN: Broadman 
and Holman Publishers, 1998), 303. 

16 Edwin M. Yamauchi, “Ezra and Nehemiah," in 1 Chronicles-Job: The Expositor’s Bible 
Commentary, ed. Tremper Longman III and David E. Garland, rev. ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 
2005), 347. 

17 Achtemeier, HarperCollins Bible Dictionary, 746. 

18 Stephen S. Short, “Nehemiah," in New International Bible Commentary, ed. F. F. Bruce (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1979), 488. 

19 Ralph W. Klein, “Return of Nehemiah and Rebuilding of the Walls of Jerusalem,” in 1 and 2 
Kings; 1 and 2 Chronicles; Ezra; Nehemiah; Ester; Tolbit; Judith, vol. Ill of The New Interpreter’s Bible: 
A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, ed. Leander E. Keck et al. (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1999), 748. 
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While the Masoretic scribes viewed the work as one, the books appeared divided in a 
1448 Hebrew manuscript printed as such in the 1525 Bomberg edition. 20 Adding to the 
discussion, Walter Brueggemann states: 

That assumed linkage of Ezra-Nehemiah to Chronicles, however, has been more 
recently reviewed and decisively rejected by leading scholars. It is now judged 
most probable that Ezra-Nehemiah is not at all connected to the book of 
Chronicles, except in very late traditioning, a fact suggested by the sequence of 
the Hebrew Bible in which Ezra-Nehemiah precedes the Chronicler. 21 

The authorship of the book and arrangement of material is controversial and is subject to 

further investigation. However, in the work on Ezra and Nehemiah, Edwin Yamauchi 

wrote, “the most important controversy concerns the order of Ezra and Nehemiah.” 22 

Some sources imply the authorship coincides with Nehemiah’s arrival in Jerusalem. 

Bright wrote, that Josephus (Ant. XI, 5, 7), places Nehemiah’s arrival in Jerusalem in 

440, based upon following the Septuagint text. The first part of the Septuagint text occurs 

in First Esdras. 23 

In addition, theological significance is reflected in the preservation of the name, 
reputation, and work of Nehemiah the eunuch as a memorial for his good works for 
Jerusalem before God that might otherwise be forgotten since he could leave no 
posterity. 24 Furthermore, “rarely in the Bible is there expressed such a sense of intimate 


20 Yamauchi, “Ezra and Nehemiah,” 348. 

21 Walter Brueggemann, An Introduction to Old Testament: The Canon and Christian Imagination 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2003), 364. 

22 Yamauchi, “Ezra and Nehemiah,” 359. 

23 Bright, A History of Israel, 381. 

24 Raymond A. Bowman, “The Book of Ezra and The Book of Nehemiah,” in The Interpreter’s 
Bible in Twelve Volumes, ed. George Arthur Buttrick et ah, vol. 3 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1954), 
566. 
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relationship with God and consciousness of his providence as is found in Nehemiah’s 
frequent observations that the “hand of God” guided and defended him in his holy 
work.” 25 

The literary genre of the “Book of Nehemiah” is historical narrative. However, 
in a literary context, the place of the Book of Nehemiah depends on its ethos of use and 
tradition in former academia. Under the Hebrew Scriptures (the Masoretic Text, MT) 
Ezra-Nehemiah is placed in the category of “The Writings” after Esther and the Book of 
Daniel, and before Chronicles. Under the Septuagint, Nehemiah is placed in the category 
of “Law and History” after First and Second Chronicles and First Esdras; Nehemiah 
being referred to as Second Esdras is placed directly before Esther. In the Old Testament, 
Nehemiah is placed after First and Second Chronicles and Ezra and directly before 
Esther 26 and set in the postexilic period, 27 and is considered a separate Old Testament 
Book in English translation. 28 

This pericope of Nehemiah 2:1-20 is a subunit in the Book of Nehemiah 1:1- 
13:31 placed between Second Chronicles and Esther. There is an antecedent in Genesis 
40:21 that intersects with Nehemiah where a cup bearer and the chief butler were 
responsible for making sure the king’s food and wine were not contaminated in any way 
that would harm the king or pharaoh, and the Lord gave each cupbearer favor as part of a 
restoration process. Each servant was raised to a position of prominence. The motif that 


25 Bowman, “The Book of Ezra,” 566. 

26 Achtemeier, HarperCollins Bible Dictionary. 

27 Youngblood, Bruce, and Harrison, Nelson’s New Illustrated Bible Dictionary , 890. 

28 Achtemeier, HarperCollins Bible Dictionary , 746. 
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extends from Genesis to this pericope in Nehemiah is that the God of heaven who is a 
faithful God rewards the authentic servant of faith. 

The structure of the book is constructively broken up into four sections: 

(1) Nehemiah’s commission from the king to rebuild, (2) Nehemiah’s leadership, 

(3) Opposition from enemies, (4) Nehemiah’s religious reforms, and community policies. 
For the purpose of this foundational analysis, the pericope of Nehemiah 2:1-20 is broken 
into six subsections: (v. 1-3) getting the king’s attention with fear and boldness; (v. 4-6) 
prayer, request, and permission; (v. 7-8) the king’s response, power, and authority; (v. 9- 
10) protection by the king; (v. 11-16) counting the cost in secret; (v. 17-20) 
encouragement, response, adversity, and faith in God. 

Detailed Analysis 

Initially, several men from Judah visited Nehemiah bearing sad news of the 
condition of his people in Jerusalem. The visit was centered on the damaged condition of 
the walls and gates, which left Nehemiah in a state of mourning. 29 Nehemiah was a man 
with sadness of heart and rebuilding the walls became Nehemiah’s burden. 30 Given the 
condition of Nehemiah’s people in Jerusalem and their vulnerability, Nehemiah had great 
concern about his people, and “it was Nehemiah who took the initiative,” to do something 
about their human condition. 31 In order to take action, Nehemiah had one hurdle to 
overcome; that was to ask Ataxerxes to grant him leave of his current duties, and grant 

29 Mark J. Boda and Paul L Redditt, ed.. Unity and Disunity in Ezra-Nehemiah (Sheffield, UK: 
Sheffield Phoenix Press, 2008), 189. 

30 King James Version Life Application Study Bible: Study Notes (Carol Stream, IL: Tyndale 
House Publishers, 1996), 950. 

31 Gregory Goswell, Ezra-Nehemiah (Grand Rapids, MI: EP Books, 2013), 217. 
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him permission to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem without causing the king to suspect his 
authority was being under minded. 32 Nehemiah portrayed that action was more valuable 
than words. 33 Hence, Nehemiah piloted a lengthy fast with lamentation and prayers 
because of the destruction of the walls and the gates in Jerusalem. 34 He waited for an 
unction from God for the appropriate time to approach the king. He asked God to grant 
him mercy in the sight of the king. 

Nehemiah 2:1-3 describes the risks Nehemiah had to and was willing to take, to 
get the king’s attention. The risk was more in Nehemiah’s appearance than his request. 

To approach the king unkempt meant possible death. “The king sees what Nehemiah 
intends for him to see and recognizes that Nehemiah is depressed or discouraged.” 35 The 
king is drawn in and asks the question for which Nehemiah is waiting. Why are you sad? 
Nehemiah is fearful but not deterred. 

In Neh. 2:4-6 Nehemiah prayed, and he may have prayed in the Spirit before 
answering the king. “Nehemiah had prayed for months, but knew he was completely 
dependent on God’s work in the king’s heart at this moment.” 36 The structure of the 
former decree implies the door was not completely closed to resuming the building of the 


32 Isaac Kalimi, ed., New Perspectives on Ezra-Nehemiah: History and Historiography, Text, 
Literature, and Interpretation (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns Inc., 2012), 242. 

33 Goswell, Ezra-Nehemiah, 221. 

34 Scott Degregorio, Bede on Ezra and Nehemiah (Liverpool, UK: Liverpool University Press, 
2006), 160. 

35 Ralph. W. Klein “Nehemiah 2:1-20: Study Notes,” in New Revised Standard Study Bible: New 
Revised Standard Version with the Apocrypha, ed. Walter J. Harrelson et al. (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 2003), 670. 

36 Mervin Breneman, “Restoring Jerusalem: Nehemiah Builds the Walls (1:1-7 and 3a),” in The 
New American Commentary: An Exegetical and Theological Exposition of Holy Scripture, ed. E. Ray 
Clendenen et al., vol. 10 (Nashville, TN: Broadman and Holman, 1993), 176. 
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walls, wherein the king ordered the work to cease until he gives another order to resume 
in Ezra 4:21. However, since the king had already ordered a cease work decree prior to 
the more recent report regarding rebuilding the wall, “planting the seeds of such a 
reversal will call upon all of Nehemiah’s courage and resources.” 37 Nehemiah was 
strategic in how he made his request. He was not asking the king to give him permission 
to go. Nehemiah was asking the king to send him to Judah, thus submitting to the 
authority of the king. Asking the king to send him was a subtle way of gaining 
empowerment. 

In Neh. 2:7-8 Nehemiah makes his request predicated on whether he was pleasing 
the king in his years of service to him. Nehemiah not only needed permission to rebuild 
the gates. He needed to make sure the king did not feel undermined. Nehemiah also 
needed to minimize his challenge from others in opposition of him. Nehemiah 
compounds his request by asking for additional resources. “The Journey could not be 
made without documents identifying him as a servant of the king and granting him proper 
authority.” 38 To be sent by the king carries the authority of the king. Hence, Nehemiah 
asked for letters to give him clearance to not only travel, but also to get the timber to 
build not only the gates and walls but a house for himself also. “That Nehemiah intends 
to build himself a house indicates the importance of the position that he had obtained, and 
that he openly speaks of the gates of the fortress and the wall of the city shows the trust 


37 Mark A. Throntveit, Ezra-Nehemiah Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and 
Preaching , ed. James Luther Mays, Patrick D. Miller Jr., and Paul J. Achtemeier (Louisville, KY: John 
Knox Press, 1992), 67. 
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that Artaxerses has for him.” 39 Nehemiah then acknowledges that it was the good hand 
of God that made it possible. 

In Neh. 2:9-10, the king granting Nehemiah permission, demonstrated the wisdom 
of the king and how much he valued Nehemiah, insuring his safety by sending captains of 
the army with horsemen with Nehemiah. More than one captain suggest more than one 
group of warriors to protect Nehemiah and possibly to help keep order in the land. Some 
of these army officers may have been tantamount to the secret service personnel for the 
U.S president today. Nehemiah was not just going to Jerusalem to work as a repairer of a 
breach. He was going to Jerusalem to govern the land. Nonetheless, there was opposition 
in the persons of Sanballat, and Tobiah, and Gershem, who were grieved about Nehemiah 
going to Judah to seek the welfare of the children of Israel. 

In Neh. 2:11-16, after three days of being in Jerusalem having observed the 
people and choosing a few servants to accompany him, in a late night inspection, 
Nehemiah stealthily assess the damaged walls. Remaining reticent with the Jews and with 
the ones accompanying him, Nehemiah assured the secrecy of his mission and the men of 
Jerusalem that he understood the magnitude of their situation. He assessed the organic 
and inorganic sources needed to rebuild the walls. 

In Neh. 2:17-20, with a “we mentality,” Nehemiah brings a word of 
encouragement to the people by owning the distress with the people which they 
experienced when he says, see the distress “we are in.” He encouraged the people with 
him to engage in a unified effort to rebuild the wall by saying, “come let us build.” He 
encouraged the people through sharing his testimony of the king’s treatment of him and 


39 Levering, Ezra and Nehemiah, 131. 
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the good hand of God being upon him. This further encouraged the people. The response 


from the people was “Let us rise up and build.” Nehemiah did not drive the people to 
work for him. He led the people and inspired them to work with him as co-laborers in 
service to God to bring the vision to fruition that God gave him. In spite of being a 
minority suffering opposition under threats, Nehemiah and his people confident that God 
would prosper them, completed the rebuilding of the wall in fifty-two days. According to 
a tour guide in Israel that shared the history of Israel, the walls of Jerusalem were so 
thick, not only were the walls a defense but they were strong enough wherein the people 
could build their homes within the walls. Having been in the mountainous walls of 
Jerusalem and having witnessed businesses set up within the walls, small retails and 
restaurants, this report rings true. 

In addition, the gates had significant spiritual meaning as well as ritualistic ethos. 

From the ritualistic perspective according to one source: 

The Sheep gate was the gate through which sheep and lambs were brought for 
sacrifice. The Fish gate was the gate through which the fisherman of Galilee 
brought their catch to be sold. The Old gate was possibly one of the original gates. 
The Valley gate is thought to have been the gate(s) surrounding Jerusalem and 
that it opened into Hinnon. The Dung gate is the gate through which all the waste 
was taken into the valley of Hinnon to be burned. The Fountain gate was a place 
of cleansing before entering the temple The Water gate was the gateway to the 
Gihon Spring located adjacent the Kidron Valley. The Horse gate was the gate 
through which men of war rode to go to war. The East was located on the other 
side of the Mount of Olives. The Miphkad gate was also called the inspection gate 
at which David would meet his men to inspect them. 40 

Nehemiah, a man of prayer and of great faith had a relationship with God. He prayed 

with a great need, and prayed at least eight times concerning the situation that arose. 


40 “Jerusalem's Gates Spiritual Meaning the Western," Kotipetripaavola, accessed February 4, 
2016, www.kotipetripaavola.com/Jerusalemgatesspiritualmeaning.html. 
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Synthesis 

The text conveys the significance of a strong prayer life, fasting, close relationship 
with God, faith, confidence, loyalty, and strong leadership skills. It is also important to be 
committed and have a good working relationship between those, who have authority over 
others and those under authority. As a result of the answer to Nehemiah’s prayer, through 
his governorship, and prophetic role Nehemiah corrected, coordinated, and mobilized the 
people of Jerusalem to rebuild the walls and eliminate their vulnerability to their enemies. 
In order to engage the people to build the wall, Nehemiah built their confidence and 
owned the distress they were in along with them by way of a “we mentality.” He 
demonstrated courage and faith concerning the mission of rebuilding. Nehemiah is an 
effective model for servant leadership and teamwork in preparing disciples and assisting 
in rebuilding lives as well as building a church. 

Reflection 

Relevant to resources for meeting need through strong leadership and prayer, 
“Prayer is that expression of dependence which lays hold on God’s resources-for any 
need.” 41 One of the most important things for a leader to have is a good relationship with 
God through prayer. Nehemiah, a man of prayer and of great faith had a relationship 
with God. He prayed with a great need, and prayed multiple times concerning the 
situation that arose. Given the indicated number of times Nehemiah prayed, it should 
remind and encourage the context of interest including the leader of how significant 
actively praying coupled with faith is; not only when there is a need but in advance of a 
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need. Nehemiah illustrated three critical things regarding the God-human relationship; 
the first is the need for a close relationship. Second, communication with God through 
prayer is foundational; and third, we must exercise faith in the Lord. 

Accordingly, the leader of the context identifies with Nehemiah in that she has a 
strong prayer life and prayed and asked the Divine King (God) to supply her need, and 
likewise to help improve the lives of her people. Just as it was extraordinary for a 
cupbearer to approach the king, for a request such as Nehemiah’s, and the thing the king 
granted to Nehemiah was extraordinary. Likewise, the thing God did for the leader of the 
context of interest in preparation for helping the marginalized in our community was just 
as extraordinary. 

Additionally, the leader and people in the context fasted and prayed in faith 
separately and together, that God would do something mighty on behalf of themselves as 
individuals, and on behalf of their context, a small community within the community 
such that the context could do something for the greater whole. The leader’s testimony 
shared with others that she experienced the good hand of God on her as much encourages 
the context or community especially those disadvantaged. 

Also, just as Nehemiah was granted the resources to help restore his people, so 
were resources granted to the leader to help build up and restore the people of the context 
of interest and others in the community. Thus, great spiritual growth occurs as they 
develop their faith community while building the church. 

Moreover, this context is a community within a community with two major goals: 
preparing the people of the context to be disciples by transformation, restoration, and 
reconciliation inclusive of the disadvantaged, and building the brick church for house 
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worship and other church related programming. Peter Block postures, “the context that 
restores community is one of possibility, generosity, and gifts, rather than one of problem 
solving, fear, and retribution.” 42 

The model of Nehemiah has several aspects that are examples to inspire the 
context and are useful to it. The generosity of the king would make it possible for 
Nehemiah to restore the walls in Jerusalem. Likewise, the generosity of the divine king 
made and makes it possible to help restore the marginalized and down-trodden in the 
local community context of interest. Nehemiah’s interest was not only rebuilding the 
walls in Jerusalem, but he also wanted to help build up and restore the lives of his people 
(Neh. 5). The context of interest is a people who will be built up and restored and assist in 
building up others, who are marginalized and down-trodden in the local community and 
abroad where possible as they are prepared for discipleship. Further, the church with 
walls will be built but function as a church without walls. This can only be accomplished 
through availability of committed members and attendees of the context as well as the 
gifts and talents each one brings to the venue granted by Holy Spirit inclusive of spiritual 
gifts and natural talent. Through committed participants, perpetual outreach will be 
implemented. Integrating these ethics into our lifestyle can yield great reward. 

Nehemiah made himself available to God and then asked the king to send him to 
Judah to rebuild the wall. After faithful service and commitment to the king, Nehemiah 
was promoted to governor and leader through God’s good hand being upon him. 
Nehemiah went to Jerusalem in the night and furtively investigated the lay of the land 
relevant to the walls and gates. He may appear to have been sent by the king, but L. B. 

42 Peter Block, Community: The Structure of Belonging (San Francisco, CA: Barret-Koehler 
Publishers, 2009), 29. 
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Cowman says it best: “God shines his light on you to make you fit for life’s deserts, 
Gethsemanes, and Calvaries. He lifts you to new heights to strengthen you so you may go 
deeper still. He illuminates you so He may send you into the night, making you a help to 
the helpless.” 43 

Hence, in that vein, the core of love for this context is that we want for our 
brothers and sisters what we want for ourselves. Likened to Nehemiah, the Lord 
promoted the leader of the context and her very call is to help the helpless in this context 
as we prepare equally the least of these to be disciples. Furthermore, help is to extend to 
the local community to build the people of God up such that they will help build up 
others, rather than build up numbers. Although more numbers mean more human power, 
building the person is the priority. The initiation of building the church was done in a 
unique and stealthy manner until the appointed time to unveil the project to the greater 
community. One must have a disciplined mind to orchestrate a committed core group that 
knows how to keep classified church business, that if shared too soon would thwart the 
plans to build or rebuild. 

Orchestrating a core group of people to investigate matters and strategize about 
how things would unfold, then calling the people together to motivate and mobilize them, 
was an excellent model set forth by Nehemiah for the context of interest. When 
Nehemiah called the people together, he had a “we mentality” for rebuilding evidenced in 
Neh. 2:17 wherein he said “see the distress we are in and come let us build up the wall,” 
and the people agreed adapting the same mindset who responded “let us rise up and 


43 L. B. Cowman, Streams in the Desert (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1996), 60. 
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build.” Nehemiah also had a “we mentality” for economic restoration (Neh. 5). The 
concept of “we” promotes togetherness within the context. 

Although Nehemiah was a leader, he treated the people as peers, and they 
responded as peers. Peter Block wrote: “promises that matter are those made to peers, not 
those who have power over us (parents, bosses, leaders).” 44 The leader of the context of 
interest began to follow the paradigm of Nehemiah to treat the members as peers when it 
comes to the task at hand without losing the authority given by God to oversee the work 
to be done. The leader likewise adapted a “we mentality” to forge a joint effort toward 
success by faith, courage and commitment. 

As it relates to faith and courage, Nehemiah and his people faced great adversity 
and threats from their enemies, but they depended on God to give them the victory. There 
were attempts by their enemies to hinder them from rebuilding the wall. Lies were told to 
the king to cause the work of rebuilding the wall to cease for many years. This context 
has a similar history in that many adversities occurred and the work was put on hold for 
several years. There was much deception from the builder and their acquaintances. 

Delays were deliberate, and the city processed critical documentation, at an incredibly 
slow pace. The kind of faith, courage and confidence that Nehemiah and his people 
exemplified in God while facing adversity is an inspiration to this project’s ecclesial 
context. They stayed on the wall and worked tirelessly to allow God to bring the project 
to fruition. Likewise, we remain on the wall. Nehemiah took his petition before the king 
and was granted what he petitioned for more readily because of his faith, prayer life, and 
his relationship with, and confidence in God. As Nehemiah and his co-laborers were 
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confident the Lord would prosper them, the current context is expected to collectively 
prosper as a whole. Going forward, there is an agreement that this context must remain 
confident in God to supply the resources to contribute to the building up of the people of 
God and preparing them as disciples, especially the disadvantaged, as well to construct 
the church building. 

This model of leadership and co-laboring is relevant and an excellent foundation 
for the preparing disciples and for building a church to benefit the disadvantaged in the 
context related to this project. Nehemiah’s ministry model is a foreshadowing to today’s 
new context model for ministry. The model shows that even today against adversities 
forged by foes or followers a work begun for the glory of God can be finished. The model 
of Nehemiah is a biblical foundation for demonstrating how to prepare disciples through 
building up the person while building the church. The hypothesis is by teaching biblical 
principles of discipleship and liberation will result in disciples achieving skills which is 
vital for the physical and spiritual health of God’s sacred worship center. It is important 
that the people have confidence in what God can do through them. The priority is that 
building is organic. This process edifies God’s children and glorifies their God through 
spiritual and practical growth. 


New Testament 

Acts 2:41-47 expresses the essence of unity and community. 

So those who welcomed his message were baptized, and that day about three 
thousand persons were added. They devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching 
and fellowship, to the breaking of bread and the prayers. Awe came upon 
everyone, because many wonders and signs were being done by the apostles. All 
who believed were together and had all things in common; they would sell their 
possessions and goods and distribute the proceeds to all, as any had need. Day by 
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day, as they spent much time together in the temple, they broke bread at home and 
ate their food with glad and generous-hearts, praising God and having the 
goodwill of all the people. And day by day the Lord added to their number those 
who were being saved. 


Introduction 

In the Book of Acts 2:41-47, the author recounts the birth and development of 
Christianity during the primordial years of the first church after the ascension of Jesus 
Christ “where believers became the church” following the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
in a place called Antioch in Syria. 45 Appropriately at Antioch Jesus’s followers first 
received the distinctive designation, which continues today, that of Christian. 46 

In this text, we see the timeless and perfect model for today’s church of how to be 
the church and build the church spiritually and physically through a caring and sharing 
community. This model illustrates how the ethos of the times in the Jewish community 
was impacted by the house church and believers were on one accord, through Christ 
centeredness rather than self-centeredness. The believers were also referred to as the 
fellowship. Where the fellowship met was as important as coming together. The 
fellowship met in the temple and from house to house where the Lord added to the church 
daily. Larry D. Hart posits: 

Perhaps the most important thing to notice is the “house church” phenomenon that 
developed early on. In effect this pattern of public institutional worship (the 
temple) coupled with the home fellowship (house church) has perpetuated itself in 
subsequent revivals among God’s people. 47 


45 King James Version Life Application Study Bible: Study Notes (Carol Stream, IL: Tyndale 
House Publishers, 1996). 
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Believers were ready to live the gospel of Christ as Paul taught: “So then, whenever we 
have an opportunity, let us work for the good of all, and especially for those of the family 
of faith” (Gal 6:10). The words attributed to John Wesley’s rule of life “Do all the good 
you can, by all the means you can, in all the ways you can, in all the places you can, at all 
the times you can, to all the people you can, as long as you ever can.” 


Contextual Analysis 

After questions and disputes about the theological authority of the Old Testament 
and the position of apostolic writings alongside it, while identifying the form of the Bible, 
indications of Acts as a unifier of the scriptures arise. 48 In addition, T.C. Smith expresses 
a collaborative view that The Acts of the Apostle is the only New Testament book, which 
endeavors to close the gap between events in the gospels and the later early church 
developments. 49 It is important to note the apostolic teaching was central to establishing 
the church. 50 Acts is a book that is traditionally considered to be the second part of a two- 
volume work. 

Demetrius K. Williams posits, 

The work is written from the perspective of the late first century and attempts to 

address the various social and theological problems brought about as a result of 

expansion (i.e., inclusion of Gentiles), the church’s relationship with Judaism, and 

the cultural and political environment of Rome. 51 

48 Thomas E. Phillips, Contemporary Studies in Acts (Macon, GA: Mercer University Press, 

2009), 94. 

49 T. C. Smith, '‘Acts,” in The Broadman Bible Commentary , ed. Clifton J. Allen et al., vol. 10, 
Act-1 Corinthians (Nashville, TN: Broadman Press, 1970), 1. 

50 Yon Gyong Kwon, A Commentary on Acts (London, UK: SPCK Publishing, 2012), 33. 
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A new community is formed sealed by the Holy Spirit inhabited with all-inclusive 
inhabitants regardless of race, gender or age. 52 

Acts also known, as Acts of the Apostles is a narrative with historical content 
placed as the fifth book in the New Testament. The Book of Acts, which is the backdrop 
to this pericope, continues as tradition has it, the account of the author of the Gospel of 
Luke. This work depicts how believers went about winning souls through the spreading 
of the Gospel of Christ in response to Jesus’ mandate to be a witness to him in Acts 1:8. 
“The book deals with the history of the earliest Christian church and includes a major 
section on the career of Paul.” 5 ’ The people made a commitment to Christ and then to 
each other that were in Christ. This group became known as the fellowship, which could 
imply spending time together. However, since it was a practice to pool resources to meet 
a mutual goal, the fellowship could be viewed as partnership for achieving the same 
goal. 54 A readiness to learn and practice the royal law of love was the new state of the 
people’s commitment. This engagement in fellowship involved reciprocal uplift which 
possibly included financial provision. 55 

Relevant to authorship, a large number of scholars accept the tradition of Lukan 
authorship, but there are some who strongly contest it. 56 “Authorship is argued, but Luke 
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is likely. Common authorship of both Luke and Acts is argued less, as the evidence is 
pretty overwhelming though not universally accepted.” 57 

The date of authorship is not clear. Multiple opinions are offered as to when the 
Book of Acts was written. “By Scholarly convention. Act is dated to the late 80s or early 
90so of the Common Era.” 58 However, “a constellation of scholarship challenges this 
conventional dating and locates the completion of Acts at a later date between 125 and 
CE130. 59 

Concerning the historical setting of Acts, “As in the Gospel of Luke, Luke writes 
to the Gentiles. He wants his audience to know the truthful and triumphant course of the 
Gospel, beginning in Jesus and continuing in the church. Acts 1:1 .” 60 A treatise written 
by the author of Luke’s gospel was addressed to someone named Theophilus, who may 
have been someone of the upper echelon. Concerning Theophilus, the name means “lover 
of God” or “friend of God.” According to Bible sources, “There is no reliable tradition 
about Theophilus, and it has even been suggested that the name ‘lover of God’ means 
merely ‘Christian reader.’ But the title ‘most excellent’ (Luke 1:3) suggests a real 
person.” 61 
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Placed between the fourth Gospel and the Book of Romans, the major themes of 
the Book of Acts are: organization of the church; Holy Spirit; church expansion; mandate 
to witness, and opposition. 

The source of the compilation of material used to present this historical narrative 
is not clear-cut, but options are in play. According to Richard Longnecker, in all 
probability the Gospel of Luke (Lk. 1:1-4), and Acts 1-15 share some basic written or 
oral source or sources. Acts 1-5 possesses a Semitic flavor, and the latter half of the book 
possesses Greek flavor, with the possible use of Aramaic sources. 62 E. H. Trenchard 
contends that Paul’s ministry conscientiously engaged his own memory and notes, and 
available reliable eyewitnesses and historic documents (Lk. 1:1, 2). 63 

Sources for Acts focus amid three sections: Chaptersl-15; the “we” sections 
chapter 16-28; and Pauline narrative material which connects the “we” sections 
together. 64 “Scholars evaluate the “we” passages differently. Some think that the author 
indeed was a companion of Paul, while others are more cautious about such claims.” 65 
How the source material is presented to scholars can make a difference in the outcome of 
ones’ study. According to John T. Squires, 

Acts is known in two main textual versions; the Western text (Codex D) is 10 

percent longer than the Alexandrian test (Codex B) since it has numerous 
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stylistic and theological additions. Most scholars favor the Alexandrian text as 

more likely to be the original text. 66 

Acts’ value is significant in that one scholar wrote, it is “the one historical book of the 
New Testament, which traces the development of the early church after the ascension of 
Jesus. Standing between the Gospels and the Epistles, the book of Acts is a bridge 
between the life of Jesus and the ministry of the Apostle Paul.” 67 

As it relates to structure, scholars view the structure of Acts in diverse ways. 
Following are several scholars’ perspectives on the construct of Acts. One source posits 
that Acts is like a drama with two main characters, Peter and Paul. This drama portrays 
the spread of the gospel from Jerusalem, the city where Jesus was crucified, to Rome, the 
total capital of the Roman Empire. 68 Another source sees the structure with “an 
introduction 1:1-2:41 and six panels, three for Christian mission to the Jewish world 
(2:42-12:24) and three for the Christian mission to the Gentile World (12:25-28:31). Each 
of these panels conclude in a similar manner (6:7; 9:51; 12:24; 16:5; 19:20; 28:31).” 69 

As with the authorship, there are multiple suggestions pertaining to the book’s 
focus. Some scholars posit Acts focuses on the Spirit, not the Apostles or Paul; the book 
should be titled The Acts of the Holy Spirit. Others suggest another option, The Acts of 
Jesus Christ, explaining how Jesus worked through the deeds of Paul, the apostles and 
others. 70 Squires brings current to the world audience that: 
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The present approach to Acts will be to focus on the role which God plays in the 
narrative.. .Seen in this way, the book may well be understood as The Acts of 
God. In Acts, Luke reveals how he understands the purposes of God are being 
worked out through the various people who make up the messianic Jewish 
Movement which begun by Jesus of Nazareth. He shapes his narrative so that it 
constantly unveils the working of the divine in ordinary human events. 71 

Although the writing of Acts is multipurpose, the purpose for Luke writing Acts is more 

in depth than the purpose for the earlier treatise he wrote to Theophilus. According to 

Smith, “many people think Luke wrote Acts to record the story of the Apostles. This 

view emerges because of one of the traditional titles for Acts: Acts of the Apostles.” 72 

Smith also notes that Frank Stagg suggest a compelling and credible propose for Acts. 

According to Smith, Stagg proposes that the author of Acts revealed how Christianity 

broke through the religious, national, and racial limitations some early Christian 

communities tried to impose and thus triumphed. 73 Still other purposes are plausible. 

Through another lens, Longnecker suggest the following purposes: 

Kerygmatic purpose (kerygmatic is from the Greek word kerygma (GK3060, 
which means “preaching” or “proclamation”); Apologetic purpose: “Its author 
seeks to demonstrate that Christianity is not a political threat to the empire as its 
Jewish opponents asserted, rather that it is the culmination of Israel’s hope and the 
true daughter of Jewish religion-and therefore should be treated by Roman 
authorities as a religio licita (a “legal religion”) along with Judaism”; Conciliatory 
purpose “Acts presents Paul as conceding primacy in the church to Peter an 
apostleship to the twelve based on their earthly companionship with Jesus; 
whereas Peter and Jerusalem authorities in turn, concede to Paul another mode of 
apostolic authority and accept Peter’s initiative in the law-free outreach to 
Gentiles; Catechetical Purpose: Finally, Luke probably wrote his treatise to 
Theophilus with the expectation that it could be used with various churches for 
instructional purposes, to show how Christianity moved out from its origin in 
Palestine to become a movement of God’s Spirit in the Roman Empire. 74 
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Detailed Analysis 

Initially, “The Acts of the Apostles” is the name given to the second part of a 
two-volume work traditionally identified as having been written by Luke, a companion of 
the Apostle Paul.” 75 In this pericope of (Acts 2:41-47), a group of believers have a 
community spirit and are filled with the Holy Spirit; they are the church. 

In Acts 2:41, at the annual feast of Pentecost, after Peter had preached, the 
people’s behavior was exposed concerning their treatment of Jesus. As a result, a large 
number of people did not reject the word of God. Rather they felt the need to repent and 
received the word with joyfulness. The response was amazing. 

What made it even more amazing is that there were people of every nation among 
them able to communicate about the goodness of the Lord. The Lord kept His word (Joel 
2:28-32) that he would pour out His spirit upon them, which enhanced their joy. The 
faithful experienced the fulfillment of what Jesus said (Acts 1:8) as they were able to 
witness to each other about Jesus, beginning their witness in Jerusalem as Jesus said in 
the place he commanded them. Jesus had commanded them to stay in Jerusalem until the 
promise of the Father was completed in adding to the baptism of water by being baptized 
with the Holy Ghost. 

Importantly, this experience too, was about an appointed time and place. The 
phrase “wait for the promise” in this context connotes an appointed time was coming. 

The phrase “ordered them not to leave Jerusalem,” connotes the appointed place for the 
out-pouring of the Holy Spirit. Should anyone of them disobeyed his command to stay in 
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Jerusalem, that person would have missed the mighty move of God in that place. They 
were to begin their witness about the Lord in Jerusalem and expand their territory. One of 
the wonders and signs Jesus said he would show was manifested in the people being able 
to hear one another in their own native tongue. 

As Peter spoke to the believers, he pointed out that Jesus was sitting at the right 
hand of God. Also, God the Father filled Jesus with the Holy Ghost and now Jesus was 
shedding forth the Holy Ghost upon them. This made them all the more glad. They were 
all amazed, and marveled and were glad about the national racial barrier being broken 
down through the power of Holy Spirit. People from every nation were there and on one 
accord. This answered the declaration God made: “I am coming to gather all nations and 
tongues; and they shall come and shall see my glory” (Is. 66:18). According to Acts 2:41, 
at least three thousand were glad enough to be baptized into the believers’ fellowship. As 
Joel the prophet had spoken long ago, they began to prophesy even to each other. Squires 
wrote: “For Luke, the foreign languages which were spoken begin to fulfill Jesus’ 
prediction that the message was to be preached in every nation (Luke 24:47-48; 
Actl:8).” 76 

In 2:42, the believers continued in the apostles’ doctrine as Jesus prophesied, “It 
is written in the prophets, ‘And they shall all be taught by God.’ Everyone who has heard 
and learned from the Father comes to me” (Jn. 6:45). The church was established when 
the believers agreed to be together in faith, fellowship, baptism, and practice of the 
doctrine they were being taught. They sold possessions and distributed goods to their 
neighbors, according to need, seeing to it that all needs were met while praising and 
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glorifying God. This was the fulfillment of Jesus’ mandate to the twelve to carry out the 
Great Commission: “Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,” (Matt. 28:19). In this, Luke 
was also sending the message to Theophilus of what his expected role would be in the 
body of Holy Ghost filled believers living as Christians in the world. Such changes 
resulted in the believers’ engagement in rituals and instructions. 

The breaking of bread and prayer was a community ritual observed among the 
believers in remembrance of what Jesus had done before he ascended. Four things the 
believers and apostles did to keep the Lord before them: (a) they studied about Jesus; (b) 
they ate in remembrance of Jesus; (c) they prayed in the name of Jesus; (d) and they 
fellowshipped in commitment to Jesus. Of the four noted, “One of the most impressive 
terms by which the inner meaning of the church is expressed in the New Testament is 
“fellowship.” According to Strong’s Concordance of the Bible, the term “Fellowship” in 
Greek (2842) means —koinoia koy-nohn-ee'-ah=participation, communion. Fellowship 
is not simply something which the church sometimes enjoys; the church is a 
fellowship.” 77 They fellowshipped and became “the fellowship” because they were 
known to be a part of that fellowship which was “the fellowship.” They were devoted. 

Devoted means steadfast, which is mentioned in the KJV, and according to 
Strong’s Concordance, the tenn “steadfast” in Greek (4731) means —stereos ster-eh-os = 
strong and sure). Also, the tenn “stedfastly” in Greek (4342) means—proskartereo pros- 
kar-ter-eh-o =to persevere, be constantly diligent. There was no evidence of double 
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mindedness, only gladness. The ritual observed in breaking of bread has its significance 


likewise: 

The association of this in (v.42) with teaching and prayers shows that it has a 
religious significance, and immediately following the reference to fellowship, it 
appears as the peculiar symbol of that fellowship. For this same word koinoia is 
of course, the word use of the “communion of the blood of Christ” and the 
“communion of the body of Christ” at the Lord’s Supper (I Cor 10:16), which is 
the central pledge and symbol of a common life and a common faith. 78 

Prayer with the meals was also significant and continuous in the temple and in the homes 

of the believers. However, the location where the believers chose to pray, praise, and eat 

sent a message to others that would indicate their loyalties. “Regular attendance at the 

public worship of the temple would mark the disciples as still being loyal Jews. It was the 

common religious meal in their own homes that provided them with the opportunity for 

distinctive Christian fellowship and worship.” 79 This house church fellowship separated 

the believers from the people who simply gathered at the temple who attempted to divide 

their loyalties between being a new believer and their former Jewish practice. 

Central to fellowship and worship is prayer. Prayer(s) is not just another aspect of 

the community of believers. Prayer along with faith is the lifeline for believers in 

relationship with Jesus. “These prayers indicate that God is engaged with the narrative of 

the story, as the recipient of petitions and thanksgivings. They signal the firm link 

between the various messianic communities and the divine realm.” 80 The benefit of a 

consistent prayer life was and is the opportunity for people who have the connectivity 
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which moves them to remember one another in their prayers create a base unity, which 
helps them remain as a body of Christ even when they are not together. 81 

In 2:43, the people were in awe which means fear such as the term used in KJV. 
So a fear factor was affecting their unity. According to Strong’s Concordance, the term 
“Fear” in Greek (5401) means — phobos fob'-os=to put in fear, fright, be afraid, to be in 
awe. Many of the people were in awe of what they had seen and heard. While mentioning 
fear at this juncture seems strange, it works in the context (5:5; 5:11). 82 These verses turn 
reflection to the sudden death of Ananias and the people being struck with terror at what 
they saw and heard at that moment. The term fear does have a negative connotation, and 
it can also have a positive connotation. Squires wrote, “The fear that is introduced at 2:43 
forges a positive attitude toward those God enabled to perform miraculous acts. This 
same positive quality frames the biblical notion that the fear of God reflects adoration of 
Yahweh indicative of keeping the Torah.” 83 Further, Luke reminds us that “a lingering 
sense of awe fell on many, who did not align with the Christians, and the apostles did 
miraculous things. ‘Everyone’ in contradistinction to ‘all the believers’ of v. 44, refers 
hyperbolically to nonbelievers in Jerusalem, who knew of the events of Pentecost and 
were observing the life of the early congregation.” 84 Then and now the church is a 
witness for Christ observed by the unsaved and current nonbelievers. 
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Furthermore, attitude has much to do with whether an individual fears the Lord. 
Those who are deceptive like Ananias and Sapphirra of Jerusalem reflect a negative 
attitude about living in the fear of the Lord. On the other hand, a shining example of 
someone with a positive attitude toward God would be reflected in someone like Ananias, 
the disciple of Damascus, who assisted Paul in Act 22:12. We see two very different men 
with the same name and different locations with different attitudes, one withholding and 
one assisting. 

In 2:44, not only did the believers have all things common, “The Jewish Christian 
community had a strong sense of togetherness. They were bound by a common Lord. 
They shared a common experience.” 85 Togetherness means devoted to the well-being of 
one another. The church has been called a people, people of God, a fellowship, and 
ecclesia. It is even called a living organism. Whatever the congregation is called, if it has 
life, it has to do more than be called the church. It has to be the church. 

In 2:45, the believers show forth a living example of such. Whatever, the 
believers did, their witness to the Lord had an outward and inward affect. In other words, 
“The outward influence of the Church was seen in a widespread awe, in the performance 
of miracles and in the addition to the company of those whom God was saving (43-47). 
The great features of the inner life of the church were the joy of the Lord, the community 
of goods, and meetings in the temple courts (44-46).'” 86 This was the result of the spiritual 
relationship they had with Jesus. 
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Although there are numerous ways to demonstrate love of our neighbors, the early 
church put a stamp on the practice of how. “The voluntary sharing of possessions among 
members of the community distinguishes the early church (v.44; cf. 4:32). Along with 
alms giving and showing hospitality, Luke presents it as one way to use possessions 
responsibly.” 87 It was evident that the actions of the believers defined being a Christian 
church as they went about selling their possessions and other goods and sharing with each 
neighbor insuring their needs were met. A hallmark of the believers is what possessions 
they had; they did not treat as their own. The need of the less fortunate owned the 
possessions and there was no superiority among the fellowship of believers. 

In Acts 2:46, the Believers’ treatment of one another was a visible description of 
who and what they were. The Believers did not present their acts as a single action. Their 
acts were continuous and they were harmonious in worship, with the breaking of bread in 
each other’s home with a joyful heart and were as one. “Believers were so near the cross 
and the resurrection and filled with the Spirit, that for a while selfishness was swallowed 
up in love. It was thus easy to sell possessions and think of the good of all.” 88 

In 2:47, the church community was full of praise for God. Being aware of the 
passion of Jesus Christ, they were passionate in their praise. They were constantly aware 
of the worthiness of God to be praised for what God had done in Jesus Christ. They 
praised God because they had a reason to praise Him. In having favor with all the people, 
they were having favor with each other, in having needs met through their consistent care 
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for one another. Squires wrote: “The community is further described as ‘having grace 
toward the whole of the people’ (NRSV), having the goodwill of all the people; 2: 47).” 89 

The last statement in this chapter of Acts speaks to God’s ability rather than 
human ability. “The Lord added to the church daily such as should be saved” is the core 
of the book of Luke-Acts. That is, salvation and love are central. Although, the “Book of 
Acts” has major themes as previously mentioned, the theme of salvation is centered in 
them spiritually and naturally. The key point noted here is that Jesus added to “the 
church” daily which is “his church,” not the pastor’s church as we are reminded, “I will 
build my church, and the gates of Hades will not prevail against it” (Matt. 16:18). Paul 
nor Peter added to the church daily. The pastor did not add to the church daily. Rather, it 
behooves pastoral leaders to remember Jesus was and is the instrument of salvation, and 
he is building his church through the instrument of pastors, preachers, teachers, 
evangelist and witnesses through the power of the Holy Spirit. 

The theological significance of Acts is its confirmation of the antecedents: 
Deut.l5:8; Isaiah 58:7; Luke 3:4; Prov. 19:7. These verses confirm and express the royal 
law of love wherein God’s people are an instrument of salvation because God’s spirit 
dwells within, and by providing for the needs of sisters and brothers in Christ, even being 
merciful to the unsaved no need is unmet. 

Synthesis 

This text Acts 2:41-47 provides a venerated portrayal of the spirit of community 
wherein the law of love is practiced in loving ones neighbor as one’s self mandated by 
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Jesus Christ. One can go beyond the theory of communal existence to sincere and 
concrete expression of love, care, and support among Christian believers. The action of 
the Disciples in house church gatherings is evidence of going beyond theory to praxis. 
Although these three characteristics should be a given in a holistic approach, (inclusive of 
physical, socioeconomic and spiritual support) it is paramount to building up the people 
of God and increasing their faith. This text illuminates principles conducive for 
application, which edifies the Body of Christ while glorifying the person of Christ 
through faith and fellowship often in the house churches. The Lukan “description of the 
early community may be a reflection of Deut 15:4-11, in which Israel is admonished to 
observe the law of God in such a manner that there ‘be no one in need among you.” 90 

Furthermore, while, the principles reflect primordial ideals in this pericope, they 
are timeless and applicable for all times depending on the passion for pursuit of 
fellowship especially fellowship in Christ. Although, these principles were handed down 
by God to the Israelites and reiterated to the Apostles by Jesus Christ, who is yesterday, 
today and forever, they are useful to the contemporary church whether exploited or not. 
However, exploitation of these ideals constantly by believers shall evidence to the world, 
that we are Disciples of Christ in perpetual maturity. For the purpose of building up the 
people of God and building the church, these fruit bearing philosophies found in the text 
are collectively embraced as an excellent model of ministry today for the context of 
interest in giving advantage to the disadvantaged. 
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Reflection 

As it relates to rebuilding lives and preparing disciples through transformation 
and building a church, “the future is created one room at a time, one gathering at a time. 
Each gathering needs to become an example of the future we want to create. This means 
the small group is where transformation takes place.” 91 The house church where the 
believers first established and met and became the fellowship is the phenomenon that 
continues to be the nucleus for many portions of the body of Christ that can bring change 
to the individual and the community. As Jesus illustrated to the disciples, church is not 
the place of worship. Rather the church is the people who worship him and share the 
good news of the gospel with others that create a growing organic fellowship that can be 
birthed in the home of a Believer that leads one to salvation and meeting the need of the 
needful. Just as the disciples held services in the homes of Believers the context of 
interest exercise the same privilege. While embracing the model, the members of the 
context have formed a fellowship and do fellowship together. Members edify one 
another, and although they may not always be able to go from house to house on a regular 
basis, the leaders take intentional action to ensure that the holistic needs of each are met. 
Leadership is proactive in following up to make sure members are not lacking. This is the 
faith action undergirding the core of love established in the context that we want for our 
brothers and sisters what we want for ourselves. That tenet is provocative in itself. 

Furthermore, within this text are principles that brew excitement about the 
preparation of disciples that are building up a community within a community while 
building the church. What makes this text so wonderful is the clarity of how readily 
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anyone, who is willing and is a Believer can apply the principles of building up another 
brother or sister participating in preparing for discipleship. The beauty of the faith action 
practice of these principles is that it is not only futuristic. By definition, building up the 
people while building the brick is to build up the members, not the numbers, and to be the 
church while building the church. Although it is a great undertaking, it is liberating for all 
participants. This context is active in applying the principles of discipleship keeping in 
mind Jesus’ declaration that all people will know that we are his disciples by the way we 
love one another. As this project of building up people and a church grows and unfolds, 
faith action is concurrent. Praying together and for one another is one of the things the 
members of the context enjoys. Participating in sharing a meal and giving thanks to God 
together with praise is enjoyed and appreciated by the context. Fasting together is part of 
the ethos in this context. Building a bond individually and collectively with God while 
building up one another can give birth to a distinctive fellowship with the context. 

Summary 

The study of the passages Nehemiah the second chapter and Acts the second 
chapter are foundational to the anticipated project in two ways. First, the Old Testament 
pericope of Nehemiah, models how a pastor with good leadership skills, a small 
membership, and a God given vision and commission can accomplish greater works in 
spite of challenges and opposition. Nehemiah demonstrates a proper approach to 
accomplish a goal in reality commissioned by God. Second, the New Testament pericope 
of Acts models how a group of believers can come together through faith and fellowship, 
and under the power of Holy Spirit become the church of Christ, servants, and servant 
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leader. This pericope is foundational in that it models how a new context would begin 
small in a house church, and as result of focus on propagating the gospel and meeting 
need, blossom according to the plan of God. 

Moreover, Acts through the commonality of faith in God among believers and 
servants functions as a bridge to Nehemiah resulting in a two part model of ministry that 
is the paradigm for building the church inorganic (the building), and organic (spirit of the 
people). These two parts are merged to develop a model of ministry that will help 
advance the disadvantaged to advantage members of the context and of the greater 
community of which we are a part. 

Similar to Nehemiah, there were challenges to accomplishing God’s work in the 
Book of Acts. As God’s hand was good upon Nehemiah and his co-laborers in rebuilding 
the walls of Jerusalem, the Spirit of Christ is upon his co-laborers in building his church. 
The complements of Neh. 2:1-20, by Acts 2:41-47 makes them an ideal paradigm for a 
test case model for practical application by this project’s context for preparing disciples 
by way of transforming lives and building the church. As evidence of transformation of 
lives occur, the community expands. “As the community expands, it undergoes 
transformation so it can break through the cultural, ethnic, linguistic, geographic, and 
theological barriers.” 92 Evidence presents that these barriers were broken in Acts. The 
awe of the people was enhanced while the apostles were instruments of power to the 
spirit as it was with Jesus to make whole and transform people’s lives. 93 The context 
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model in this case is new, organic and inorganic, and it can benefit from the indicated 
model. This paradigm is not only relevant to the vision for building a new church of 
disciples and a building in this precise context to advance the disadvantaged. Also, it is 
worthy of exploration in the pursuit of creating a new model for ministry and care that 
extends to the greater community by way of breaking through barriers and forging a new 
inclusive church that will give advantage to the disadvantaged. The greatest of the acts 
performed by the disciples toward disadvantaged persons occurred when the disciples 
moved from house to house praying and praising God, fasting and breaking bread 
together, loving their neighbors making sure no need was unmet. This was a part of the 
establishment of the house church. Its origin and its relevance to this project will be 
further discussed in chapter three. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Within this chapter, a brief overview of subtopics for discussion followed by an 
introduction to the “house church” and its roots are presented. After the introduction, 
initially, the concept of being the house church is discussed. Then a definition and a 
description of the house church follows. Next, the history of the house church and the 
house church movement is surveyed. Also, how the house church has impacted the 
ecumenical church and individual denominations and cultures past and present is 
surveyed. Moreover, a summary is presented followed by a brief reflection on how the 
paradigm of the house church movement can help shape a contemporary church model of 
ministry in preparing disciples while building a church impacting the disadvantaged 
today. 

The intimacy of the house church experience has made it possible to plant a new 
church wherein the members and participants can be assisted in moving from a 
disadvantaged to an advantage status. In general, house churches are compared to how 
popular they were leading up to and during past times of slavery and oppression. People 
held religious services in their homes periodically, which was a common cultural practice 
of our ancestors, and it continues to be a common practice of today. This practice went as 
far back as the days of the Apostles and Jesus Christ. This limited pemsal of the 
academia will show the reports of vast claims of the existence of house churches globally 
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and the sacrifices for their existence as well as the impact they had and continue to have 
on the greater whole of the ecumenical church. 

Concept of the Church 

The concept of the “House Church” was birthed during the time of Paul and his 
contemporaries although the house church movement came at a later date. “The church in 
the first three centuries was the house church community.” 1 The house church is part of a 
historic practice of the church that were followers of Christ wherein the disciples also 
known as the “fellowship” went from house to house breaking bread, studying the Bible, 
praying, and having worship services together. Also, they discussed ways to help 
transform the lives of one another as well as how to make a contribution to a greater 
whole. This was accomplished by study and sharing the word of God among themselves. 

The contemporary house church was formed with small groups, which made them 
somewhat intimate and less formal. Oftentimes, they began with as little as two to four or 
eight to twelve maybe upwards to twenty plus persons. They agreed to come together to 
look at how they might establish an informal non-structured way of worship, express 
their understanding and interpretation of the word of God and how to live. Simply put, 
how to love their neighbor. There was a concerted effort to return to the style and form of 
the days of old when the church was truly the church; the church was without walls per 
se; the church was the people of God; the church was within them and not the building in 
which they met. 


1 James D. Buckman, “A Bishop’s House Church - Luther’s Thoughts: Some Mission Truths 
Regarding Missional Communities,” Missio Apostolica 22, no. 1 (May 2014): 83. 
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Oftentimes, their motives for gathering in these small groups were relative to the 
bum out syndrome of the organized denominational structure, which had one leader and 
followers, who were supposed to submit to the leader. Also, oftentimes, members of 
these organized denominational churches were disillusioned about how they thought 
church people were supposed to live and serve God. Some, though probably unintentional 
may have had a few days of egotism in thinking they could be the church better, do 
church better, and live more righteous than others. Some were simply church hurt by the 
denominations. Many were starving for a sign of love and were in need of rebuilding or 
being built up by way of encouragement and support. They were not experiencing true 
love or fellowship. Therefore, they were not seeing themselves as the fellowship and 
sought a place more conducive to meeting their need. 

Many expressed the thought that they could help unite the body of Christ on a 
smaller scale. Thereby, decreasing schisms in the body of Christ and setting a different 
example for new converts. In spite of this notion, some opined these smaller groups do 
cause schisms in the body of Christ. 

Also, this presented a less complicated way of having a relationship with God and 
community for those, who have been active in service and worship but affected 
negatively by the larger church as a whole through possible lack of understanding or 
misunderstandings. The impression is that those who met in the smaller groups and 
became more intimate got to know each other more easily and seemly perpetuated unity 
more so because it was harder for those in larger groups to get to know one another. This 
made many feel isolated, and some found themselves in a repressive state thereby, 
perpetuating separation and division. The smaller groups somehow seems to affect the 
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church more positively by closing the gap even if the house church grows into a larger 
church. Smaller groups were more able to detect need base among themselves. Peter 
Block posits that, “the small group is where transformation takes place.” 2 


The House Church Definition and Description 

For the benefit of perspectives, a definition of the house church is warranted. 

Also, by definition the type of model and formation of the house church is significant in 

its functionality in shaping lives and community. 

A house church is a process whereby a group of persons, usually fifteen to twenty 
in number, form an intentional community, conceived as small which is part of 
the larger whole of the church; the community meets together for mutual healing, 
sustaining, and guiding of its members, for celebration, fellowship and for 
mobilizing energies for service beyond the house church. Thus, the house church 
as a part shares fully in the broader aims of the Christian Church as a whole. 3 

This definition of the house church is descriptive of the intentional model for the ethos of 

Changing Hearts for Changing Lives Church (CHFCLC), which historically began as a 

house church. Also, the practice continued through December 2016 of holding Bible 

study in the home of the leader while holding the Sunday worship in a leased hotel space. 

“Initially, small house churches were quite independent.” 4 In the realm of house 

churches the gatherings are more informal rather than formal. It is considered more of a 

fellowship than a structured service. However, where there is a group of people gathering 

for a specific purpose, even a group that is supposed to offer freedom to be one’s self, 


2 Peter Block, Community: The Structure of Belonging (San Francisco, CA: Berrett-Koehler 
Publishers, 2009), 93. 

3 Arthur L. Foster, The House Church Evolving (Chicago, IL: Exploration Express, 1976), 3. 

4 Paul S. Williams, “Women in the British House Church Movement,” Crux 30, no. 4 (December 
1994): 21. 
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one can expect eventually, that someone will begin to feel the need for an official or 

designated leader which could become an issue for some. According to Jim Belcher, 

As enticing as the idea of leadership groups and home churches is, it is hard to get 
around the biblical teaching of official leaders and deacons. Yes we want to be 
organic and missional, and we want the priesthood of believers to be a reality. But 
at the same time we realize no local church can survive long and stay true to its 
calling without explicitly recognized leaders, and I would say, offices. The long 
history of the church bares it out. 5 

Also, it is as significant to look at the oversight of the group. Andrew Pfeiffer posits: 

“House churches are not necessarily leaderless or disconnected from the wider church, 

and it is not as though leaders in this movement are unaware of the issues raised.” 6 

No matter how diversified the denominations are: 

God has given the church the ministry of oversight (Acts 20:28, Peter 5:12; Heb. 
13:17), even if different denominations might say that and order it in different 
ways. The question then remains, how is the ministry of oversight being exercised 
in the house church, because it is not just about overseeing others, but also 
working under oversight? 7 

Although, some house churches may begin their meetings in someone’s house without an 
official leader, members may not continue to meet in a house. Rather, they may graduate 
to a different or larger place designated specifically for worship and fellowship. “Around 
A.D. 150 believers begin to modify house churches to provide larger meeting spaces. 
Krautheimer uses the phrase domus ecclesiae, which was coined by Harnack to refer to 


5 Jim Belcher, Deep Church (Downers Grove, IL: Inter Varsity Press, 2009), 175. 

6 Andrew Pfieffer, “Strengthening the Congregation for Service in the Community,” Lutheran 
Theological Journal 46, no. 3 (December 2012): 199-207. 


7 Pfieffer, “Strengthening the Congregation,” 199-207. 
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these modified structures. He proposed translating this phrase as “community center” or 
‘meeting house.” 8 

Conversely, Sessa wrote: “Scholars concur that Christians of the first and early 

second centuries worshiped in their houses without carrying out any material changes, for 

there is no archaeological or literary evidence to suggest physical alterations for ritual 

use.” 9 That being said, without the usual organized structure, materially modified or not, 

it is significant to understand how the group is sustained, what the glue is that holds the 

fellowship together while it matures or until it begins another small group. The following 

description is an example of the glue that holds the group together and promotes its 

existence in its commonalities as described below: 

The house church is an intentional church. People are not members of the church 
by accident or without thought or commitment. House churches do not come into 
being by simply adopting denominational statements of faith and committee 
structures. House churches are intentional about who they are and what the basis 
for their being together is. The who, what, why, and sometimes even the how is 
even stated in a covenant. 10 

Since there are many components to the house church’s description and culture, its 
participant’s vulnerability is likely to manifest a good deal of honest transparency. “The 
house church becomes family as we make decisions together. As we struggle with tough 
decisions, the major ideas and relationships that hold us together become more 
evident.” 11 All participants who gather in a meeting place are not necessarily sold out 


8 Gregory Linton, “House Church Meetings in the New Testament Era,” Stone-Campbell Journal 
8, no. 2 (Fall 2005): 229-244. 

9 Kristina Sessa, “Domus Ecclesiae: Rethinking a Category of Ante-Pacem Christian Space,” 
Journal of Theological Studies 60, no. 1 (April 2009): 90-108. 

10 Lois Barrett, Building the House Church (Scottdale, PA: Herald Press, 1986), 29. 

11 Barrett, Building the House Church, 79. 
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members. Some are simply curious acquaintances. However, house church members 
accentuate authentic community, and superficial level memberships are uncommon. 
House churches see the merit of authentic fellowship and make cultivating relationships a 
standard part of church membership. 12 There are greater advantages and benefits of 
being part of the house church experience. “Along with emphasis on community is an 
emphasis on transparency and accountability that encourages bearing one another’s 
burdens, the confession of sin, and church discipline.” 13 

The house church experience is an experience that keeps on giving in its creativity 
and positive results. The house church encounter has a tendency to make 
intergenerational companionships so that occasionally a more seasoned couple will 
"embrace" a more youthful individual or a more youthful couple and their kids and get to 
be close within reach surrogate guardians and grandparents. 14 It is fair to say that the 
house church experience is not distinctive in style from the work and life and mission of 
the entire church. It is diverse simply in degree. 15 

The house church past and current history is quite similar. Existing as a house 
church is one thing. However, it becoming a movement is extraordinary. Although the 
house church appeared in many instances to be leaderless, there was always someone, 
who acted as a leader or coordinator. According to Philip and Phoebe Anderson, a house 


12 J. D. Payne, Missional House Churches: Reaching Our Communities with the Gospel (Colorado 
Springs, CO: Paternoster, 2008), 41. 

13 Payne, Missional House Churches, 41. 

14 Foster, The House Church Evolving, 9. 

15 Philip Anderson and Phoebe Anderson, The House Church (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
1975), 160. 
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church leader had to be cognizant of and be able to carry out specific obligations as well 
as being distinctive as a person. 16 

The House Church History and Movement 

The history of the House Church Movement came into existence by the 
congregation of a few men namely, and inclusive of Bryn Jones and Arthur Wallis, who 
had been a part of a prior group that was interested in developing the church concept. 
“Bryn Jones and Arthur Wallis from the first group together with Graham Perris, John 
Noble, Peter Line, John McClaughlin and Barney Coombs. It was significant that each of 
these men had a church in their home, and from this grew the name House Church 
Movement.” 17 The movement inspired, birthed, and strengthened other house churches. 

Cognizant of why the house churches formed, some do not meet strictly for 
worship. “There are many good reasons to hold meetings in homes. The atmosphere of a 
home is often more conducive to the affairs of the Kingdom than a bare Sunday school 
classroom at the church.” 18 However, other reasons for home meetings vary. “Some are 
residential communities; some meet weekly for fellowship and prayer and Bible study; 
some meet for personal growth primarily; and still others meet around issues such as 
worker’s rights and political reform. Some house churches combine all or many of 
these.” 19 To augment growth along with coming together to fellowship, “They pray, 

16 Anderson and Anderson, The House Church , 114. 

17 Joyce V. Thurman, New Wineskins: A Study of the House Church Movement (Frankfurt, 
Germany: Verlag Peter Lang, 1982), 26. 

18 Thomas S. Goslin II, The Church Without Walls (Pasadena, CA: Hope Publishing House, 1984), 

66 . 

19 Foster, The House Church Evolving, 1. 
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sing, and share their human stories. They bring their stories and ‘The Story’ into serious 
dialogue. They offer support to one another.” 20 

Although the “L” word is used very sparingly, the house church has one true 
characteristic in its establishment. Anderson postures that “Love is what the house church 
is all about; love made real in the lives of men and women; love not only verbalized but 
also actualized; love incarnate, made flesh, an authentic part of human relationships.” 21 

The thirst for something new that is more about love and caring is indicative in 
the report that, while many denominations encountered a reduction in membership, 
within a brief phase of approximately ten years Britain’s House Church Movement 
assesses hundreds of churches with greater than 50,000 members. 22 Thus, making the 
house church more inviting for dissatisfied or disillusioned, inactive members of regular 
or more traditional churches to pursue a less formal atmosphere and less traditional 
setting. The craving for authentic divine rebirth in the church is very apparent from the 
Reformation period. The Reformation “radicals” promoted small believers’ churches in 
which they could perform the high heavenly ethics the Bible necessitates. 23 

The proof that a thirst keeps growing is the risk people are taking in hostile 
demographics. Christianity Today mention reports of small meetings taking place in the 
homes of North Korean believers. Reports of small house church meetings in other 


20 Bernard J. Lee and Michael A. Cowan, Dangerous Memories: House Churches and our 
American Story (Kansas City, MO: Sheed and Ward, 1986), 2. 

21 Anderson and Anderson, The House Church, 33. 

22 Thurman, New Wineskins, 8. 

23 Del Birkey, The House Church: A Model for Renewing the Church (Scottsdale, AZ: Herald 
Press, 1988), 66. 
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adverse surroundings thrive steadily. 24 The challenge to be a part of the house church 
movement that will dramatically change the lives of so many if given the opportunity is 
steeped with hindrances. 

According to Trevor Persaud, as of June 2011, “A major spike in the harassment 
and arrest of Iranian Christians in recent months is revealing just how nervous the Islamic 
republic is about the prodigious success of the house churches, say Iranian Christian 
Leaders.” 25 The thirst for Christianity fueled the number of converts to Christianity. It is 
approximated that hundreds of thousands have been transformed by the house church 
movement. 26 Persaud further posits although the government has consistently denied in 
the past that Iranians become Christians according to Elam’s David Yehnazar, the 
evidence of the strength of the church is too great to disregard. As a result the house 
churches were avowed “enemies of Iran” in an October speech seen as a unique public 
acknowledgement of the movement by Supreme Leader Ayatollah Khamenei. 27 
According to Joyce Thurman, as it relates to the house churches, there has been a steady 
increase in these cell groups which numbered between 35,000 and 40,000 since the early 
eighties. 28 The motives for turning from the denomination and more formal atmosphere, 
and rather turning to a smaller group can be priceless relevant to transforming a life. 


24 Birkey, The House Church, 73. 

25 Trevor Persaud, “Public Enemy: Regime’s Antagonism is Increasing Christianity’s Appeal,” 
Christianity Today 55, no. 6 (June 2011): 14. 

26 Persaud, “Public Enemy,” 14. 

27 Persaud, “Public Enemy,” 14. 
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“There are five large house church systems in China.. .Each house church system 


has thousands of believers and hundreds of churches in people’s homes.” 29 Chinese house 
churches also gave birth to missionary movements. One missionary movement called 
“Back to Jerusalem Movement” rooted in the house churches inspired many Christians. 30 
Seemingly this label is referencing the original house church, which began in Jerusalem 
with Jesus’ disciples. However, “The BTJM vision can be traced to the Jesus Family, a 
house church network founded by Jing Dianying in 1928.” 31 Rob Moll reports that 
according to one pastor, the house churches that co-operate with the government are 
allowed to exist and more peaceably as long as they support the community. 32 
“Moreover, A Chinese cult known for physical violence and coercion is prompting 
Chinese pastors to upgrade theological instructions in their congregations and help 
government officials to understand the difference between orthodox Christianity and 
cultlike offshoots.” 33 This sect was called Eastern Lightening. In addition to making the 
world cognizant of its violent nature, “In 2002 Eastern Lightening gained attention from 
the global when members kidnapped at nearly three dozen leaders of the China gospel 


29 Qi Liu, “A Close Look into an Immigrant Worker’s Church in Beijing,” Nova Religio 12, no. 4 
(May 2009): 91-98. 

30 Tobias Brandner, “Mission, Millennium, and Politics: A Continuation of the History of 
Salvation from the East,” Missiology 37, no. 3 (July 2009): 317-332. 

31 James Sng-Hwan Park, “Chosen to Fulfill the Great Commission? Biblical and Theological 
Reflections on the Back to Jerusalem Vision of Chinese Churches,” Missiology (Online) 43, no. 2 (April 
2015): 164. 

32 Rob Moll, “Great Leap Forward: China is Changing and So Is Its Church. How New Urban 
Believers Are Shaping Society in Untold Ways,” Christianity Today 52, no. 5 (May 2008): 22-33. 

33 Ruth Moon, “Deadly Lightning: Cult Violence Prompts Pastors to Ramp up Doctrine and Work 
with State Officials,” Christianity Today 58, no. 2 (March 2014): 17. 
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fellowship a house church network by luring them to training sessions Lambert said.” 34 
Robert Moll states, “The success of new house churches which have never been 
underground is having a ripple effect on traditional house churches.” 35 

Furthermore, as the house church movement evolves, a Christian in her or his 
integrity has to come face to face with the reality of what it will take to allow the house 
church to function as a nucleus for the greater whole and keep the movement active. This 
is accomplished via a more hospitable environment for those now that likened to those of 
the past hunger for a connection with God, and a connection with God loving, and God 
fearing people devoid of self-righteous attitude and behavior. In this perpetual movement 
for the house church, 

We are discovering that friends of the church as well as inactive members will 
more readily accept an invitation to an informal session in a home atmosphere 
than venture into the formal meeting at a chapel on Sunday. The church today will 
have to go where the people are in order to relate to them and share the healing 
power of the gospel. As time change so will our methods if the church is to be 
effective. The wave of the future seems logically to lie in the home based 
meetings. 36 

This indicates that wherever Christians are when they meet others, or others find them, 
they must find the true ecclesia evident in the ones called Christians. Even, when it is in 
someone’s living room. Without this authenticity among its members, it would have been 
difficult for anyone of them to be vulnerable or more at transparent enough to be a true 
witness or testament to Christ. In times past in a setting such as this, no one had to wear a 
facade and would have been comfortable in one’s own skin. Also, everyone was free to 


34 Moon, “Deadly Lightning,” 17. 

35 Moll, “Great Leap Forward,” 22-33. 

36 T. Ed Barlow, Congregational House Churches (Independence, MO: Herald Publishing House, 
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dialogue about what it means to live with a communal spirit and express what loving one 


another is about. 

Many have rediscovered the significance of house church, either out of necessity 
because that is the only form of church that is possible or in search for intimacy 
and care which often involves a turn away from what they see as irrelevant 
institutions more concerned with their own perpetuation than with propagating the 
faith. 37 

However, Barlow argues “The church of the future will need to concentrate on more 

action and less claims. This does not mean it will cease to proclaim the good news of the 

gospel in preaching and teaching, but to be effective it will have to produce some 

evidence in its fellowship of the claims it makes.” 38 Moreover, one of many examples of 

effectiveness is indicated in an observation made by Kimberly Bowes who states: 

Even in Justin’s Rome the setting remain domestic. In their worship services, 
Christians could talk about their lives, share food and clothing, practice catechesis 
as well as worship, and allow the social ingredient of fictive family to develop. 
Recent research has indicated that throughout the fourth century there continued 
to be house churches which at times were quite large. 39 

The house churches of the disciples were formed to build the fellowship and spread the 

good news of the gospel abroad. In spreading the gospel the communities had a 

distinctive kinship referred to as “fictive.” This mean there was kinship in the spirit 

without the biological connection that kept the fellowship and the movement perpetual. 

Although it is fair to say, there are other movements among the house church 

phenomenon that drew participants to faithfully engage in a fellowship to impact the 

greater whole, this discussion does not allow room for greater expansion on it presently. 


37 Paul Trebilco, “Early Christian Communities in the Greco-Roman City: Perspectives on Urban 
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The main characteristic of the house church culture is that its partners in faith or 
believers, who live as Christians and perhaps some curious non-believers moved from 
house to house to worship, study, pray, sing, and fellowship. However, on the heels of 
this, what is significant is the fruit from this conduct. The fruit is being the church versus 
going to church. “Each house church has its own proudly unique story of origin.” 40 
“Functioning effectively as a gathered, beloved community of God’s children, without 
depending on your own walls, without even a place to call your own, can be a lively and 
fruitful adventure in the Spirit.” 41 This type of existence for the living church lowers 
overhead cost for buildings and allows the ecclesia to be mobile if it is more beneficial. 
For example, if one cannot go to the Church’s house (its physical structure), the church 
(the people of God and Disciples of Christ) can go to someone’s house to share with them 
the good news. In other words they take the gospel to the people. “It would be a grave 
mistake for our churches to assume that all those that are leaving the church at this time 
leave from some lack of Christian commitment or even lack of commitment to the 
church.” 42 More sensitivity to the concept of being the church is more beneficial in 
meeting the needs of those who have a need to seek acceptance elsewhere. “Sadly, there 
are many Christian people grieving over the inability or the unwillingness of their 
churches to be the body of Christ, who simply leave, unheard and perhaps not even much 
missed.” 43 They then go in search of the house church. 

40 Jiali Wang, “The House Church Movement: A Participant’s Assessment,” Word and World 17, 
no. 2 (Spring 1997): 178. 

41 Goslin II, The Church Without Walls, 69. 
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The disadvantaged are classic for being unheard, overlooked, unnoticed, ignored, 


and neglected even by some in the body of Christ. That is why the church’s core of love 
is so important. The “Core of love” is not only wanting for a brother or sister what one 
wants for her or himself, but also making it a reality. The intimacy of the house church is 
where the core of love is primary and causes some to do Christianity in a unique way. It 
is the gesture of making sure a sister or brother’s needs are actually met and in a timely 
fashion, without reservation or hesitation. It reflects the way one would treat family and 
how one wants to be treated in time of need or trouble. “House-church Christianity is the 
body of Christ in an ordinary house, society of ‘three times converted’: those who are 
vertically converted to God, horizontally converted to each other, and therefore able to be 
converted to serve the world in love, compassion and power.” 44 Another perspective on 
conversion, according to Jonathan Dodson is that of “Martin Luther who first spoke of 
three conversions: conversion of the heart, conversion of the mind, and conversion of the 
purse. He focused on what need to be converted in man.” 45 This conversion is especially 
relevant to the disadvantaged. In addition, the house church movement reflects that the 
crux of this conversion is finding opportunities to serve God, operating in them and 
showing love, submitting to God, creating harmony with one another, uniting to achieve, 
and succeeding by faith in carrying the gospel to the world. The house church also creates 
opportunity to aid in transitioning the disadvantaged to advantage. Not only carry the 


44 Wolfgang Simson, Houses that Change the World: The Return of the House Churches 
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word of the gospel. Also carry the life of the gospel. That is, while sharing it, also, living 
the gospel. 


Impact of the House Church 

The impact of the house church on the ecumenical church is not small. How the 
members of a house church treat each other is relevant to the success of the house church 
sustaining itself and impacting the greater whole of the church. The house church itself 
has been in play since the days of Paul and the Disciples of Christ wherein, they made it a 
practice of coming together for fellowship and worship in individual houses, during the 
first five centuries. However, “The ‘original small group’ was the one Jesus organized 
and gathered with him at the Last Supper. The small group then became the basic unit of 
the church’s life throughout the first several centuries.” 46 David J. Feddes influenced the 
house church and he wrote: “households are catalytic in the spread of early Christianity 
and the formation of the structuring of its groups. Wayne Meeks, in his landmark study, 
The First Urban Christians, asserts that the household ‘was the basic unit in the 
establishment of Christianity in the city, as it was, indeed, the basic unit of the city 
itself.” 47 Charles M. Olsen wrote: “The house is a microcosm of the church, or as St. 
Augustine suggests, ‘a church within a church. 48 It was a hotbed for progressive 
community growth simply because these groups were liken to cells. As soon as the group 

46 Del Birkey, The House Church: A Model for Renewing the Church (Scottdale, PA: Herald 
Press, 1988). 65. 
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reached a certain number, a mitosis occurred and a new cell group was planted. This 
perpetual process affects the greater whole of the church and subsequently, in many 
cases, the cell groups become large congregations with a leader and become an organized 
structure and loses its original composition and distinction as a house church. 

Conversely the question begs: 

Is what has been called the domestic church just the building block, the basic unit 
providing the raw material for the church proper by producing children, baptizing 
them, educating them, training them and ‘raising up an athlete for Christ?’ Or is 
the family truly church, in that it has all the essential characteristics of church, 
being eucharistic, eschatological, prophetic and a sacrament of Christ for the 
world? 49 

Unfortunately, in making observations and participating in the religious experience, my 
argument is that the domestic church in many cases are much like the former, displaying 
more ritual behavior than righteous behavior. The essence of the true house church is 
modeled as an ecclesia (people of God). This is a living church where relationships with 
God and people are cultivated in a way that affects the greater whole that drives the thirst 
of others to want to taste the goodness of the Lord. “In every century Christians have met 
in homes in small groups to supplement their formal church life.” 50 The church’s 
cultivation and how the house church progressed and accomplished anything or promoted 
growth, whether animate and spiritual or inanimate and physical had considerably to do 
with the social definitions of the church or how its critics define it. Birkey offers a good 
analogy when he says: 


49 Thomas Knieps-Port Le Roi, Gerrad Mannion, and Peter De Mey, The Household of God and 
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The house church model of the first several centuries was that of a primary group. 
It emphasized the church as fellowship, as people in significant relationship. The 
church model which rapidly developed from the third century, on the contrary, 
was that of a secondary group. It became the dominant and abiding model, 
concentrating more on outward structure, architecture, organizational systems, 
and hierarchies 51 

As a living organism the church could metaphorically be thought of as a network or team 

of athletes for Christ. However, the athletes have to play ball. The ball must be carried to 

get the win. The play includes the rules of engagement with each player. 

Prior to his ascension, the risen Christ left his disciples with what is known today 
as the Great Commission (Matt 28:18-20), the command to make disciples by 
evangelizing, baptizing, and instructing [sic]. The disciples soon put into practice 
what they had learned in their small group with Jesus. 52 

Christ left them with the rules of engagement, which include, recruit = evangelize, instate 

= baptize, and train = instruct. In doing so in these house churches or cell groups, the 

groups functioned within certain perimeters relative to communal relationships and 

religious practice which distinguished them from non-Christians in that era. Also, it was 

as important to recognize the power of the church as well as its existence and what it 

represented to the communities. “House churches can be very effective lights in the dark 

neighborhoods in which they exist/function, and often become houses of prayer for the 

nations.” 53 The house church for many also offer a measure of protection from 

persecution and lend a place to hone our spiritual gifts regardless of social location. 

The Christian community was, in its earliest years, a small cult open to people of 

all social classes, much like many other highly bonded groups that flourished in the cities 
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of the Greco-Roman world, often operating under the protection and aegis of a patron- 
householder and being dedicated to a chosen protective deity. 54 

Likewise, of great importance is the church’s divine endowment to feed the 
communities spiritually and naturally while being supported by the communities 
correspondingly. 

The house church was central in the formation of the first Christian communities. 
It was where the first Christians drew strength to face an uncertain world, where 
the core issues of the faith were shared and passed on, God was worshipped in 
godly fear, and committed disciples of Jesus were made. 55 

The house churches of the disciples were formed to build the fellowship and spread the 

gospel globally. Thus, to reiterate in propagating the gospel the communities having had 

a unique kinship referred to as “Active,” one might say it was like each one adopting the 

other into the family. Rosemary Canavan wrote “Family centredness formed the 

foundation for society in the first century.” 56 

However, “the communities of house churches developed their group identity not 

through family centredness of “blood kinship,” but through a “family centredness” on 

God.” 57 This made it possible for the communities to be identified by spirit rather than 

by letter, allowing them to go beyond the walls of their homes or meeting places to 

propagate the gospel. Also, “The house church was the training ground for the Christian 
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leaders, who were to build the church after the loss of “apostolic” guidance.” 58 It 
provided more than a meeting place for the believers and disciples, and it took more than 
dialogue and physical training to accomplish the goal of the gospel. The house church 
“provided the setting in which the primitive Christians achieved a mental separation from 
Judaism before the actual open break occurred.” 59 The more contemporary house 
churches were intentional in their establishment with considerable intent to renew or 
revive the church. “The house churches grew out of the conviction that the existing 
church system, be it Anglican or Free Church, is unlikely to be renewed.” 60 Therefore, 
the expressed opinion of some was that a new nontraditional group of people not seen as 
an organized and structured entity may have a better impact on the church as a whole. 

Summary 

Research on the house church movement has informed the knowledge of the 
context of CHFCLC with data that we can identify with and from which the context can 
learn relevant to the inchoation of a house church as well as preparing disciples and 
building a church. The inchoation of a house church often times is a result of people 
needing to be a part of an informal group whose interest is seeking the ways of God 
without formal rituals and rules that cause many to feel out of place or unwelcome. Since 
the house church is a small group or cell group, it offers a certain intimacy and a relaxed 
milieu, wherein people can come together in that ambiance informally and receive 

58 Floyd Vivian Filson, “The Significance of Early House Churches,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature 58, no. 2 (1939): 112. 

59 Filson, “The Significance of Early House,” 112. 
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nurturing and support, study the word of God, and grasp principles to be applied to their 
lives through revelation knowledge. The house church of CHFCLC will offer this type of 
beginning. As important, the house church is an excellent foundation for greater works in 
ministry such as preparing disciples for the mission of the commission of Christ and 
carrying it out. 

Thus, the group will become more of a family committed to one another and 
caring about the well-being of our brothers and sisters in Christ, and the wining of souls 
of the unsaved. Commitment of even a small group moving in the same direction with 
the same ideal has the potential to morph into a movement. However, CHFCLC does not 
seek to begin a movement. Rather, we seek to join the house church movement in 
anticipation of contributing to the universal church through changing hearts and lives. 

Furthermore, “it is the commitment of the church members to love and care for 
one another in God’s name which sets the house church apart from small group 
experiences outside the church.” 61 As we are reminded, “the communities of house 
churches developed their group identity not through family centeredness of “blood 
kinship,” but through a “family centeredness” on God.” 62 

The house church is a live model that the disadvantaged can benefit from through 
its more intimate construction. Since they are intentional, “house churches are selective 
about their context and the reason for their gathering, 63 and they are intentional in their 
construct. Furthermore, through the house church model, many who are disadvantaged 


61 Anderson and Anderson, The House Church , 33. 

62 Canavan, “First Century Inclusive Language,” 3-15. 

63 Lois Barrett, Building the House Church (Scottdale, PA: Herald Press, 1986), 29. 
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especially the newly churched can learn the basics of who and what the church is in a 
more intimate environment and what her or his role is in serving the church. Also, they 
will establish authentic relationships and become a fellowship with commonality in 
building one another up, preparing to be disciples and becoming co-laborer in building 
the church. The house church will benefit disadvantaged persons as it matures by way of 
biblical education as well as equipping individuals with the tools to seek and find gainful 
employment or establish self-employment. Using a house church to render the tools 
needed, the hypothesis is by teaching biblical principles of discipleship and liberation 
will result in disciples achieving skills which is vital for the physical and spiritual health 
of God’s sacred worship center. This will result in disciples in the context. The house 
church experience will help shape responsible attitudes that will give back to the 
community. 

The portrait of inspiration from the model of the house church lends relevance 
and support to this new context for preparation of disciples and transformation of lives as 
each participant engages in building the church as a whole. Concurring with Brock, the 
small group is where transformation takes place. The house church model of influence 
will be positive and exemplary for today’s church, especially the house church of 
CHFCLC for preparing disciples while building a church through family centeredness on 
God. 

To that end, people are not members of the church by accident or without thought 
or commitment. Although there are opposing views relative to the house church causing 
division versus uniting the church, “by no means should the house church be over looked 
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today as a viable option for church growth; it is a tried and tested approach.” 64 The 
following chapter shares how the house church also contributes to theological foundation. 

Reflection 

Using the house church to establish an informal non pressuring environment to 
pray and study the word of God can be economically beneficial and help build confidence 
of persons who may be more fragile than others. It will also allow persons to feel free to 
be transparent as well as build trust among the intimate few. It can be a nucleus to 
exemplify how setting up cells can easily start with two or three and upward in getting 
the good news spread. Relationships will form more readily because there is a culture 
created where the few see they can rely on each as they look to the interest of one 
another. There is also opportunity to learn how to function as a servant within the church 
on a larger scale when the opportunity presents itself where service include the role and 
duties of a disciple. We have found this to be applicable to CHFCLC. 


64 Roger W. Gehring, House Church and Mission: The Importance of Household Structures in 
Early Christianity (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 2004), 309. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


A best theology in response to the up building of the marginalized, oppressed and 
down trodden is a theology that can readily be defined and applicable in a way that yields 
clear benefits of participatory liberation. In this chapter following introduction, a 
definition of liberation; liberation process through Christ and the Church; the making of 
liberation theology; liberation theology and the house church; liberation and social 
location; interpreting faith and salvation, and pedagogy are discussed followed by the 
conclusion. Liberation theology should be useful in fighting anything that oppresses 
another human being. However, it must be a theology that invites participation of the 
liberatee as well as the liberator. It should reflect a God encounter that gives each of us 
courage to confront the injustices that takes repeated swipes at the dignity of those who 
are marginalized. Therefore, given the issue of brokenness, spiritually and politico- 
socioeconomically, it must be a theology that detects the need to reflect, redirect, and 
effect long term participation in a holistic manner resulting in a positive outcome to the 
current state of the poor further resulting in building up the oppressed. To that end, the 
hypothesis is by teaching biblical principles of discipleship and liberation will result in 
disciples achieving skills which is vital for the physical and spiritual health of God’s 
sacred worship center. Liberation theology is an equitable foundation to a model for 
preparing disadvantaged persons for discipleship while building a church as well as 
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building up the disadvantaged in a local context or community. Through this lens, we 
look at ways to determine how the disadvantaged can be transitioned to an advantaged 
state looking at the theological relevance of the subject and of this project. 

After having explored in previous chapters the biblical and historical foundations, 
for preparing disciples, rebuilding community, and building a church, this chapter, 
presents the theological model of ministry deemed suitable, its focus, benefits, affect, and 
orientation with faith and praxis that are discussed with applied meaning. It is important 
to make the distinction between building up numbers and building up people. In this 
work, building the people of God means building up the people of God, not the numbers. 
It is also important to define community and context as it is referenced in this project. 
Community is used interchangeably for the context and the greater community. 

Liberation theology provides an equitable foundation for a model of ministry 
focus that shapes the lives individually and collectively of those within the context of 
interest as well as those without in the surrounding community. It is relevant due to 
intense stress on communal hermeneutics of the faith in a small context within a greater 
community, concentrating on holistic liberation, connecting faith with action, and 
fulfilling practical and spiritual needs of the oppressed. This connection results in 
manifestation of merging relevancy of church and faith, and faith and its reward, the 
substance of things hoped for especially, liberation. The benefit of liberation theology is 
the potential for transforming individuals, and collectively transforming lives, the 
breaking of chains of oppression, and the making of new, better, individual lives, as well 
as stronger communities locally and globally. 
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By definition, liberation theology is not so much what it means as what it does 

and how participants in liberation apply its meaning. To that end, it is useful here, to offer 

a meaning of liberation theology. Leonardo and Clodovis Boff posits, “Reflecting on the 

basis of practice, within the ambit of the vast efforts made by the poor and their allies, 

seeking inspiration of faith and gospel for commitment to fight against poverty and for 

the integral liberation of all persons and the whole person-that is what liberation theology 

means.” 1 In other terms, that is what liberation theology does. Additionally, Gustavo 

Gutierrez gave a profound definition in A Theology of Liberation as he states: 

This theology which does not stop with reflecting on the world but rather tries to 
be part of the process through which the world is transformed. It is a theology 
which is open to the gift of the kingdom of God—in the protest against trampled 
human dignity, in the struggle against the plunder of the vast majority of people in 
liberating love and in the building of a new, just and fraternal society. 2 


The Process of Liberation through Christ and the Church 

Through observation of the oppressed and focus on salvation of the same, 
liberation is urgent, and its process must be urgent. This must be done by moving beyond 
the concept of liberation to response. German theologian Dietrich Bonhoeffer posits, 
“Action springs not from thought, but from a readiness for responsibility” even preaching 
of liberation. 3 Liberation theology is engrained in the preaching culture and was 
propagated by Jesus in the synagogue during the first century, making liberation of the 
poor and oppressed his focus, evidenced in Isaiah 61:1 and Luke 4:18, “The spirit of the 

1 Leonardo Boff and Clodovis Boff, Introducing Liberation Theology (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 1987), 8. 

2 Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation (London, UK: SCM, 1974), 15. 

3 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, “Quotes,” Good Reads, accessed November 11, 2016, 
https://www.goodreads.com/author/quotes/29333.Dietrich_Bonhoeffer. 
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Lord God is upon me, because the Lord has anointed me; he has sent me to bring good 
news to the oppressed, to bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and release to the prisoners.” As Jesus preached the liberation gospel as part of the 
process of liberation, so shall we. Also, this theology is cultivated by many of those, who 
are oppressed and those, who stand in solidarity with the oppressed to the twenty-first 
century to date. Undergirding this thought, Eddy Jose Muskus quoted Leonardo and 
Clodovis Boff saying, “Every true theology springs from a spirituality that is, from a true 
meeting with God in history. Liberation theology was bom when faith confronted the 
injustice done to the poor.” 4 Concurring with Deotis Roberts, “we need a theology to 
address the whole person. Human life must be understood from the depths.” 5 This is a 
necessary part of the response to the disadvantaged to prosper the process of liberation. 

Alvero Barreiro, Tim Noble posits, The poor individual is the vulnerable human 
being, who is denied the opportunity to proclaim her or his rights within the justice 
system overseen by unjust and violent others. Thus this leads to other injustices for those 
victimized via abuse and humiliation. 6 The issue is the spiritual and socioeconomic 
brokenness of a vast number of humans on this planet but to be more exact, the humans, 
who are right here in the immediate community that are without and are deprived of basic 
human rights and basic needs being met. High unemployment is a catalyst for crime, and 
once an offender is labeled, many of his or her legal rights are vacated. Thus, the chances 


4 Eddy Jose Muskus, The Origins and Early Development of Liberation Theology in Latin 
America (Carlilse Cumbria, UK: Pasternoster Press, 2002), 11. 

5 Deotis J. Roberts, “Contextual Theology: Liberation and Indigenization,” The Christian Century 
93, no. 3 (January 28, 1976): 64-68. 

6 Tim Noble, The Poor in Liberation Theology: Pathway to God or Ideological Construct? 
(Sheffield, UK: Equinox Publishing, 2013), 16. 
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of unemployment increases and opportunity for rebuilding one’s life decrease although 
not impossible when the good hand of God is on one’s life. 

Homelessness is rampant, and the community fights to survive as oppression 
perpetuates depression. There is an urgency to inform the community’s knowledge in 
common, that the church is a source of support and an instrument of liberation, to assist 
with new beginnings and restoration of the downtrodden regardless of how they find 
themselves in a predicament. This process comes about through outreach and sharing 
resources to address the needs of disadvantaged persons through food, health care, 
education, and restoration for those genuinely seeking new beginnings. Deotis Roberts 
posits, “Salvation is the result of participation in the liberation struggle. Christ frees us 
that we may free others.” 7 

Therefore, it is incumbent upon the active citizens of the church [especially 
CHFCLC] as a starting point to reflect and act using all we have at our disposal to build 
up the down trodden through a reconstruction of theology that leads to liberation. 
Moreover, we need a reconstruction of the mindset and a redistribution of this world’s 
goods and assets. This reconstruction can be accomplished by understanding the facets of 
liberation through its connotations and by active participation of the oppressed in their 
own deliverance beginning in our context. The theology of liberation asserts that the 
oppressed no longer accept the conditions of oppression. 8 The context of interest takes its 
cues from the ultimate liberator, who also began his church with a small fellowship called 
disciples. The liberator of liberators is modeled in Christ Jesus. Deotis Roberts posits, 

7 Roberts, “Contextual Theology,” 64-68. 

8 Karoly Toth, “The Theology of Liberation and Its Relation to Antiracism,” Communio Viatorum 
18, no. 1-2 (Spring-Summer 1975): 51-56. 
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Christ is the center; he is the liberator. It is through the incarnation that we discover how 
we are to become co-laborers in the liberation struggle. 9 

The Making of Liberation Theology 

Pablo R. Andinach and Alejandro F. Botta introduced the connotations of the 
word liberation. “The word “liberation” has political and social connotations.. .it has 
biblical and religious ones as well-and is associated with revolutionary processes, actions 
in favor of human rights and the dignity of people.” 10 No matter where the word itself is 
used, it has a type of theology connected to it by the very real and diverse experiences of 
people in their everyday lives. However, our greater focus is on liberation theology that 
lives and breathes; also focused on its benefits to the oppressed. Even though, the 
aforementioned theologies (political, social) in some way impact liberation theology, 
liberation theology impacts them likewise. Mario I. Aguilar wrote, “The genesis of Latin 
American liberation theology coincided with development within a theology of 
inculturation in Africa and the Christian dialogue with world religions in Asia.” 11 

Focused on liberation of oppressed people, documents referred to as the Medellin 
documents were presented at the second conference of the CELAM (Conselho Episcopal 
Latino Americano-Latin American Episcopal Council) in 1968 representing the 
development of Christian based liberation in Latin America in further describing 


9 Roberts, “Contextual Theology,” 64-68. 

10 Alejandro F. Botta and Pablo R. Andinach, eds.. The Bible and the Hermeneutics of Liberation 
(Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical Literature, 2009), 1. 

11 Mario I. Aguilar, Church , Liberation and World Religions: Towards a Christian-Buddhist 
Dialogue (London, UK: Bloomsbury, 2012), 109. 
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liberation theology. 12 Furthermore, liberation theology expands beyond Latin America in 
African and Asian hermeneutical postures in addition to the womanist, mujerista, black 
and Hispano Latino influence. 13 

Additionally, during the same era of the issuance of the Medellin documents, the 
primary leader in the advancement of black liberation theology is theologian James Cone 
whose initial works comprise black theology as well as black power. 14 Cone’s work 
emerged in 1969, which has greatly influenced liberation theology. “It is my contention,” 
wrote James H. Cone in A Black Theology of Liberation, “that Christianity is essentially 
a religion of liberation,” according to T.R. Peak. 15 Concurring with Cone, he further 
contends “In a society where people are oppressed because they are black,” he adds, 
“Christian theology must become Black Theology, a theology that is unreservedly 
identified with the goals of the oppressed community and seeking to interpret the divine 
character of their struggle for liberation.” 16 To its benefit, liberation theology is an 
excellent offshoot for addressing the oppressed in every ambit of the human’s existence 
within the visible and invisible church even underground house churches. Botta and 
Andinach refers to the church “as a community of women and men of all races, cultures, 
ages, ideologies, and so on who gather around Scripture to receive guidance for their 


12 New World Encyclopedia, “Liberation Theology,” accessed November 14, 2015, 
http://www.newworldencyclopedia.Org/p/index.php?title=Liberation_theology&oldid=983379. 

13 Paul J. Achtemeier, ed., HarperCollins Bible Dictionary , rev. ed. (New York, NY: 
HarperCollins, 1996), 604. 

14 Stacey Floyd-Thomas, Black Church Studies: An Introduction (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
2007), 38. 

15 Daniel G. Reid et al., Dictionary of Christianity in America (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity 
Press, 1990), 58. 

16 Reid et al.. Dictionary of Christianity, 59. 
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lives and hope.” 17 These variables describe and help to shape a holistic group type as 
theology that liberates and develops, which is applicable to and mirrors the context of 
interest. 

Furthermore, if there is to be holistic results, there has to be holistic treatment 
formulated and shared by a holistic community, called the church and those yet to 
become the church in light of the scriptures. “Understood as such by believers, the church 
expresses human diversity while simultaneously expressing unity.” 18 By being the church 
and doing liberation, members in the context of interest edify one another while 
simultaneously building the church to God’s glory and preparing to be disciples. There is 
opportunity for the poor and oppressed in the context to break the chains of oppression 
and discover and as much rediscover their ability to be productive and fruitful as 
disciples. 

Moreover, the downtrodden that constitutes a portion of the context has an 
opportunity to actively participate in their own liberation and building up of self as well 
as others. This building begins with the core concept of the context of interest, “We want 
for our brothers and sisters what we want for ourselves,” coupled with the belief and 
praxis of actually loving one’s neighbor. “The dignity of the human being fashioned in 
God’s image is at the crux of liberation theology.” 19 The question is which approach or 
method of liberation is most suitable? Harvey J. Sindima wrote, “There is no single world 
liberation theology and no one method. There are liberation theologies because liberation 


17 Botta and Andinach, The Bible and the Hermeneutics, 8. 

18 Botta and Andinach, The Bible and the Hermeneutics, 8. 

19 Ricardo Planas, Liberation Theology: The Political Expression of Religion (Kansas City, MO: 
Sheed and Ward, 1986), 6. 
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theology is always contextual; it arises from and speaks to a particular situation. The 
particularity of the issues and context lead to different approaches and methods.” 20 
Stephannie Y. Mitchem seemly concurs with this premise as she posits, liberation 
theologies differ in that each speaks to the particular realities of a group of people who 
have been silenced. 21 This premise is what makes liberation theology beneficial to the 
context of interest. Some within the context have endured so much abuse until they are 
silent verbally and physically, but by faith keep the glimmer of hope for liberation alive 
within. Roberts suggest, “It is more honest to admit our particularities.” 22 Agreeably, 
Roberts further states, “Theology cannot be truly universal if it refuses to deal with the 
particularities of the human situation.” 23 1 further agree with Roberts because application 
of theology to the particularities of the human situation would not neglect to include 
addressing the multilevel of injustices to the disadvantaged population. Not having 
universal theology would void the needed confrontations to bring change that will cause 
injustice to forfeit its hold on disadvantaged persons. 

Adding to the dialog, Stephen Pattison wrote, “liberation needs to take place at 
different levels: on the social level where collective oppression, exclusion, and 
marginalisation [sic] occur; on the individual level where there is injustice and denial of 


20 Harvey J. Sindima, The Gospel According to the Marginalized: Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Memorial Studies in Religion, Culture, and Social Development, vol. 6 (New York, NY: Peter Lang 
Publishing, 2008), 1. 

21 Stephanie Y. Mitchem, Introducing Womanist Theology (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2002), 
37. 


22 Roberts, “Contextual Theology,” 64-68. 


23 Roberts, “Contextual Theology,” 65. 
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human rights; and on the religious level where social sinfulness takes place.” 24 

Nehemiah, in his prophetic role and as governor in Chapter 5:1-13 touched on this as he 

rebuked the men for oppressing their own people. It was necessary for Nehemiah to 

provide correction for the lack of mercy extended to the poor so they could be built up 

again. Also, Jesus simplified this in Matthew 23:23, “for you have neglected the 

weightier matters of the law: justice and mercy and faith.” As mentioned in Acts 2:41-47, 

the fellowship formed by the disciples modeled excessive mercy for one another when 

they went from house to house to insure that all needs were met. 

Joining the dialogue, Joerg Rieger wrote, Ulrich Duchrow, a German Lutheran 

theologian postures a central concern with Protestant liberation theology is oppression is 

not limited to a social concern but a concern which is core of the conviction of the 

church. 25 Although we have engaged in the Latino experience, included here is the result 

of the influence of the American experience on liberation theology. 

There are oppressed ethnic groups in the United States who have been stimulated 
by Latin Americans and other liberation theologies. The liberation of these people 
is in many ways connected to the liberation of the poor and oppressed people 
outside the United States. It cannot be stressed enough that the capitalist system 
which exploits people everywhere in the world, is part of the root of oppression of 
ethnic groups in the USA. Racism is the main root. Therefore, liberation 
theologies in the United States are struggling against the same evils suffered by 
oppressed people in the rest of the world. 26 


24 Stephen Pattison, Pastoral Care and Liberation Theology (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 1994), 28. 

25 Miguel A. De La Torre, The Hope of Liberation in World Religion (Waco, TX: Baylor 
University Press, 2008), 46. 


26 Sindima, The Gospel According to the Marginalized, 146. 
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Furthermore Dorothee Solle posits, “We are living in a world where the absence of peace 


is an organized state.” 27 

Unfortunately, the reality is Latin America people blame the influence of the 

United States for their suffering, and it was set in motion in the 1890s. Scholars, political 

and social scientist, and theologians sympathize and agree that the United States had an 

active role in perpetrating their suffering. 28 Relevant to liberation theology, it has no 

respect of persons or nations. Liberation is demanded on different levels. Within diverse 

statuses depending on the commonality of circumstances that connects the weak with the 

strong and the willingness of the strong to embrace the opportunity to contribute to the 

liberation of the weak, such is the aim for this context of CHFCLC. Rieger postures, 

While most strongly felt at the margins and peripheries, the deep suffering and 
pain expressed in liberation theologies also affect the centers; once this is clear, 
liberation theologians can no longer be written off as a special interest. Just the 
opposite. Liberation theology seeks to understand the deep roots of common 
predicaments in which both the marginalized and those in power share without 
neglecting the obvious differences. Consequently, liberation theologies in their 
own ways embody Paul’s well-known insights in 1 Corinthians 12:26 that if one 
member suffers, all suffer together with it. 29 

Craig L. Nessan undergirds this posture by indicating that liberation theology demand 

that we not remain conceited in our endeavors at charity. 30 Nessan further posits, 

“Instead, radical structural adjustments are required in international banking policies and 

global economic systems. Such changes, requiring the redistribution of the world’s 


27 Dorothee Solle, “Remembering Christ: Faith, Theology and Liberation,’’ Christianity and Crisis 
36, no. 10 (June 7, 1976): 136-141. 

28 Sindima, The Gospel According to the Marginalized, 147. 

29 De La Torre, The Hope of Liberation, 47. 

30 Craig L. Nessan, The Vitality of Liberation Theology (Eugene, OR: Pickwick Publications, 
2012), 76. 
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wealth, may mean a lower standard of living for those profiting from economic status 
quo.” 31 

Further, David Tombs wrote, “Gutierrez argued that in the Bible the knowledge of 
God is inseparable from action for justice, knowing God involves unity with God through 
action. The Christian is called to faith in action. As Gutierrez put it ‘only by doing this 
truth will our faith be verified’ in the etymological sense of the word.” 32 Parallel to this as 
Jesus puts it in (John 13:35), “By this everyone will know that you are my disciples, if 
you have love for one another.” To help one rebuild or to build up another is love and is 
representative of the church. It is being a disciple of Christ. As exemplified by Nehemiah 
who went to help rebuild the wall, it was love for his people and action for justice to 
protect and liberate the people of Jerusalem from an oppressive state. 

Although not limited to, the church is where the fight for liberation should begin 
in its mission through living the gospel of liberation found in Jesus the Christ and 
demonstrated in his teaching. “The church’s mission is more than merely religious. The 
mission of the church has the same scope as the salvation of which it is the vehicle. 
Salvation is integral; it concerns not only the spirit but the body and the world as well 
since these too are called to the Reign of God.” 33 

Gutierrez concurs with Leonardo Boff in that he argued salvation is not confined 
to the religious realm. To be ontologically grounded, political, social and economic facets 
of salvation must be incorporated with spirituality. He also contends that little is 

31 Nessan, The Vitality of Liberation, 77. 

32 David Tombs, Latin American Liberation Theology (Boston, MA: Brill Academic Publishers, 
2002 ), 122 . 

33 Leonardo Boff, Faith on the Edge: Religion and Marginalized Existence (San Francisco, CA: 
Harper and Row Publishers, 1989), 3. 
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accomplished simply by believing in Christ only to be a Christian but there must be 
evidenced behavior. 34 This is not limited to our personal persona. It should include how 
the church, often in a dominant location itself acts toward those being dominated. 

Furthermore, in carrying out its mission through praxis, “The church as a living 
fellowship precedes the church as a functioning institution. Paul included both ideas in 
his use of the term ekklesia.” 35 Recognizing the need of liberation, it is an active life 
cycle of communication between reflection and action. 36 The (our) context in question 
would benefit from liberation theology because it offers the members of the congregation 
individually and collectively a paradigm for emergence from oppression to perpetual 
progression in becoming whole through faith and praxis coupled with education. The 
paradigm will also benefit those yet to come. To further define and describe the church as 
a living fellowship, “The word ecclesial (from the Greek ek-out and kaleo-call) literally 
means ‘called out’ (Gooder 2010, p.10). The word has a political function in the classical 
Greek institution of democracy as the assembly of the citizens.” 37 The ecclesia is poised 
to be the catalyst and perpetual force for liberation of the oppressed. The oppressed are 
called out, and those, who are in solidarity with them to undergird them in fighting for 
justice, even if beginning with the liberation of only one person, one family and or a 


34 William B. Duncan, The Political Philosophy of Peruvian Theologian Gustavo Gutierrez, vol. 
85, Toronto Studies in Theology (Lampeter, UK: The Edwin Mellen Press, 2001), 202. 

35 Franklin M. Segler, Understanding, Preparing for and Practicing Christian Worship , 2nd ed. 
(Nashville, TN: Broadman and Holman, 1996), 56. 

36 Robert W. Pazimino, Foundational Issues in Christian Education: An Introduction in 
Evangelical Perspective, 3rd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2008), 76. 

37 Stephen Pickard, Seeking the Church: An Introduction to Ecclesiology (London, UK: SCM 
Press, 2012), 6. 
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single person who is pro-liberation. Every opportunity to contribute to the building up of 
anyone as a disciple and contribute to the liberation of the person(s) is paramount. 

Liberation Theology and the House Church 

Liberation theology was conceived in the hearts of the oppressed, who yearn to be 
free as a result of the willful oppression by those who are advantaged and seeks to 
prevent liberation of the disadvantaged persons to maintain the status quo. “The concrete 
form of ecclesial life that helped to give birth to liberation theology is the ‘Christian base 
community. These base communities or ‘house churches,’ prominent in Latin America 
but a growing phenomenon throughout the third world are often in the thick of 
movements for social change.” 38 As the current context meets in a house church, the 
members witness the benefit of the intimacy, which leads to discovery of need-base. With 
the advancement and form of ecclesial life as we know it today, many of the generations 
do not realize the significance of being rooted in the house church and its impact on 
social change. Muskus states, “Gutierrezz outlines his understanding of the BECs. Base 
means the poor, oppressed believing people: marginalized races, exploited classes, 
despised cultures and so forth. It is from them that these Christians communities are 
rising.” 39 It is from them that this context of interest was birthed in a house church in the 
United States, not because it was or had to be underground but because it is a small 
fellowship destined to do greater works of liberation of the disadvantaged. These base 
communities do not have to be in a third world classified as poor, oppressed, believing, 


38 Daniel L. Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding: An Introduction to Christian Theology , 2nd 
ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 2004), 260. 

39 Muskus, The Origins and Early Development, 13. 
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marginalized, exploited, and despised to be base. Being non-white in America makes any 
of the under-privileged eligible for this description, treatment, and classification. Michael 
I. Bochenski wrote, “the Brazillian theologian Leonardo Boff makes a case that the base 
communities are, in fact, a reshaping by the Risen Lord of the kind of church he always 
intended.” 40 The question begs whether people of any race have to be stripped of their 
dignity to be reshaped and to be the church that the Lord always intended. 

Liberation and Social Location 

“As a result of the work of liberation theology, more theologians are paying 
attention to the role of social location in shaping the doctrine of God.” 41 Social location 
is the greatest contributor to the need for liberation and to shaping the faith action 
response to those who are disadvantaged. Nessan wrote, “The theologians of liberation 
affirm the role of the church in serving the poor as they become active participants in the 
struggle against poverty.” 42 The relevancy of this affirmation is that of the church’s 
consciousness. In serving the poor, the need arises to give life to hands on participation 
of liberation as much as spreading propaganda pertaining to it. 

Furthermore, “Poverty, in all its human dimensions, is the urgent imperative for 
the engagement of liberation theology.” 43 This is an unfortunate truth. It is certainly an 
unfortunate truth in the current context. L ikewise it is unfortunate that a vast number of 

40 Michael I. Bochenski, Theology from Three Worlds: Liberation and Evangelization for the New 
Europe (Macon, GA: Regent’s Park College in association with Smyth and Helwys Publishing, 1997), 6. 

41 Jonathan R. Wilson, A Primer for Christian Doctrine (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 
2005), 31. 

42 Nessan, The Vitality of Liberation, 5. 

43 Nessan, The Vitality of Liberation, 13. 
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people do not have their most basic needs met. There is a blatant practice of the 

oppressors to maintain status quo throughout the world. “And 20 percent of humanity 

still struggle to satisfy their basic need. Such poverty offends our most basic values of 

decency and fairness.” 44 That is why now it is so important that via reflection, the 

oppressed be a part of and assisted with building a new model of liberation and reflection 

for the future of self and their off-springs. The best way to experience authentic reflection 

is through examination of the Bible as it relates to the liberation message and actions to 

be taken to ensure its equitable impact on current and future generations. 

In addition, there are several examples for exploitation of social location relevant 

to liberation of the oppressed. Wilson invites the reader to consider: 

For example, the situation of the poor Christian believer in a Latin American 
country where Christianity is the faith claimed by a vast majority of the 
population. As long as the doctrine of God is dominated by traditional 
metaphysical issues, God is going to have little relevance to the poor believer’s 
life. In this situation liberation theology challenges the theological tradition to 
take another look at the Bible to see that God works on behalf of the poor and 
oppressed. 45 

Conversely, while we collectively in the practice of traditions of the church focus on 
paying tribute through tithes and offerings, Jesus says that, in this case tradition is right, 
but the more important thing in our ontological state is to temper our treatment of one 
another, especially temper treatment of the disadvantaged and oppressed with love, 
mercy and justice. “Other liberation theologies have emerged in the last 25 years to 
present understandings of Christ to challenge the status quo. African American liberation 
theologians, including James Cone, hold that “Jesus is Black,” arguing that we know God 

44 Nesterr Miguez, Joerg Rieger, and Jung Mo Sung, Beyond the Spirit of Empire (London, UK: 
SCM Press, 2009), 68. 

45 Wilson, A Primer for Christian Doctrine, 31. 
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is the ‘God of the Oppressed’ because Jesus, a Jew, understood what it means to be 
marginalized.” 46 From my perspective, it may have been well for Cone to suggest Jesus is 
black in spirit sense we as blacks are not the only race of people who have suffered 
marginalization. 

Additionally, joining the dialogue, in support of decency and fairness to the 
marginalized, Don Compier wrote, “Liberation theology’s stress on God’s preferential 
option for the poor (or, in James Cone’s fonnulation, the Blackness of God) then 
expresses the notion a deity who values the autonomy and dignity of each creature must 
first work to overcome the forces that stand in the way of the capacity to exercise genuine 
personhood.” 47 What greater purpose and need for preparing disciples? This makes 
liberation theology for the benefit of rebuilding participants in the context relevant to his 
or her contribution by giving of themselves and giving back to help rebuild others as well 
as rebuild self. For as the self is a part of a community within the community, so is the 
context of interest, a community within a greater community as a participator to help 
liberate and effect change. This hearkens back to Nehemiah, who sought to give back to 
his home community while liberating his people to eliminate their vulnerability of 
domination by others. This model rest at our door. 

Interpreting Faith and Salvation 

While the community context interprets faith, “Liberation theology has 
reinterpreted salvation as political and economic freedom and power...Latin American, 


46 Serene Jones and Paul Lakeland, ed.. Constructive Theology: A Contemporary Approach to 
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black, and feminist liberation theologies have reinterpreted not only salvation but also sin 


and election. Sin is primarily social rather than personal and the elect are the victims of 
social injustice.” 48 Succinctly, therefore, “Sin is any form of injustice.” 49 

Given that liberation is seen as salvation from the sin of injustice, there are other 
consistencies of components contributing to liberation from the injustices. “Salvation is 
not solely a spiritual concept, but it has a material component too. So too does sin, which 
exists in structures and in individuals.. .The central value of salvation is justice. And this 
struggle for justice is to bring about a new heaven and a new earth.” 50 This can 
materialize by restructuring and consciousness of individuals committed to liberation of 
the disadvantaged by way of faith action. 

Moreover, “Liberation theology presents us with an ethic in which eschatology 
plays a central role. Entrance into the kingdom is the saving or liberating event. But 
liberation theology sees the saving event occurring not simply at the end time (final 
judgment) but in the everyday events of history.” 51 This principle is a reflection of the 
core concept of the context of interest, that the culture of the context cultivates a 
perpetual saving event that not only prepares the context for eschatological location and 
transition of people during their lives, but to transform them and their lives as a whole of 
mind, body, spirit, and economics by a “now faith is” demeanor and praxis. “The church 


48 Ellen T. Charry, ed.. Inquiring After God: Classic and Contemporary Readings (Malden, MA: 
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which calls itself the servant must, like its Lord, be willing to strip itself of possessions in 
order to build and restore that which has been destroyed by the compromising 
bureaucrats and conscienceless rich.” 52 Being poor and oppressed economically effects 
the body, mind, and spirit. Thus, the good news of liberation and transformation can only 
be effective if it is proclaimed by a sympathetic agent to the plight of the poor in spirit as 
it relates to their socioeconomic and spiritual location. “The good news cannot be 
preached to the poor by a church which still relies on the wisdom of the rulers of this 
world in ordering its life.. .A church which daily relies on the structure which it shares 
with the oppressors cannot bring an experience of God to the poor.” 53 However, relying 
on the wisdom of the rulers of this world can and will promote perpetual social injustice 
and socioeconomic inequity to which liberation theology is prophylactic. Faith and 
salvation are interpreted by practice of liberation. 

Pedagogy 

Education influence change and social location. “Education is constantly made in 
the praxis.” 54 Combating social injustice and how it is combated makes education 
paramount. For many of the underprivileged, the pedagogical approach is conducive to 
meeting the need of the black community relevant to its location in a dominant white 
socioeconomic society, and Stacey Floyd-Thomas posits: 


52 Gayraud S. Wilmore, Black Religion and Black Radicalism, 3rd ed. (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 2005), 248. 
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The uniqueness of this pedagogical approach in Black Church education as 
compared to those institutions that employ the banking system is not that the 
Black church has abandoned the banking system of education.. .The uniqueness is 
that the Black Church has recognized that learning, by nature and necessity is a 
communal process that has the power to influence values, identities, hearts,— 
entire societies. The communal nature of education means that education is never 
morally or politically neutral, so that teaching and learning are risky endeavors 
that have the possibility, even expectation, of transformation and healing... 
Education, politically charged and politically necessary strengthens the faith 
community liberation. 55 

As it further relates to education, Charles Foster and Fred Smith along with Grant 
Shockley give an account quoting “Brazilian educator Freire at the Bergen World 
Consultation on Education held in Holland said: ‘There is no such thing as neutral 
education. Education is either for liberation or against liberation and therefore favor 
domination.” 56 This, perspective, depends upon style of education and the level of 
conscientization of persons wanting and needing education of necessity, for healing and 
transformation. Paulo Freire shares a profound point related to education as he wrote in 
Pedagogy of the Oppressed, “Whereas banking education anesthetizes and inhibit 
creative power, problem-posing education involves a constant unveiling of reality. The 
former attempts to maintain the submersion of consciousness; the latter strives for the 
emergence of consciousness and critical intervention in reality.” 57 This model takes 
greater shape as Freire further cultivates the essence of conscientization, with further 
explanation of what it means to the oppressed individuals or groups represented and what 
their intervening response to the reality of being oppressed is singularly or in unity. 


55 Stacey Floyd-Thomas, Black Church Studies , 170. 
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Freire further posits: 

Since the unity of the oppressed involves solidarity among them regardless of 
their exact status, the unity unquestionably requires class consciousness. 

However, the submersion in reality which characterizes the peasants of Latin 
American means that consciousness of being an oppressed class must be preceded 
(or at least accompanied by) achieving consciousness of being oppressed 
individuals. 58 

There has to be an awakening to and an acknowledgement of the condition of the 
oppressed, by the oppressed and by the oppressor regardless of nationality, even in our 
context. What does this mean? It means that unfortunately because times are so hard even 
some individuals, who are oppressed will oppress others as a way of survival rather than 
committing to self-liberation. There must be an end to the unconsciousness of submitting 
to oppression individually and collectively. “James Cone’s early theology aimed at 
calling Synthetic-Conventional black Christians into self-aware and passionate solidarity 
for justice in terms of Individuative-Reflective commitments.” 59 After 
acknowledgement, come action and the pursuit of knowledge of the oppressor and the 
pursuit of a paradigm for liberation of the disadvantaged. Freire wrote, “It is only when 
the oppressed find the oppressor out and become involved in the organized struggle for 
their liberation that they begin to believe in themselves” and believe in their cause. 60 This 
premise is one of the building blocks undergirding the building up and rebuilding of the 
context of interest as it responds to the social location of its individual members. 


58 Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed, 174. 
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In order that people be conscientized about their circumstances, examining root 

causes of the social location the oppressed find themselves in is also paramount to 

liberation of the whole person. Also, to appreciate the social ethics and location of 

African American Christians and non-Christians, as it relate to root causes of their social 

location, one has to look at the other partial transformation that took place during the 

Atlantic slave trade, wherein the slaves were transitioned and had to learn to live without 

the social system that had governed their existence prior to slavery. Their denial of 

education, the silencing of their political voice, being reduced to subservient positions, 

forced to speak in a foreign language, and forced to sever ties with immediate family and 

relatives. Transformation occurred in part because the slaves were still able to transmit 

African culture in spite of attempts to obliterate African culture. 61 Stacey Floyd-Thomas 

wrote, “Because culture helps people to unify, resist, and thrive, all the actions of white 

enslavers—had as their goal the dehumanization of African persons and the erasure of 

their culture.” 62 However, there was and is a strength and resilience that undergirded 

resistance to complete obliteration of African culture in America. 

In Cone’s view Black theology is a theology of liberation. It is the account of 
God’s righteous indignation of loosing, the bonds from Black people and 
demanding that they free themselves ‘by any means possible.’ A theology of 
liberation does not require violence, but neither does it deny violence as a 
legitimate instrument of freedom. 63 

That is freedom to build up, be built up, rebuild, self-liberate, and to effect change. 
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On the other hand, according to M. J. Erikson, Roberts looks for reconciliation, 
not warfare, between the races. 64 The positions of Cone and Roberts should be 
synchronized where possible as sometimes war can bring reconciliation. 

Though some theologians believe the only way change can happen for the poor is 
through the poor. Muskus wrote, “Sociologist Madeleine Cousineau Adriance expresses 
some of these concerns, arguing that it is misleading to claim that change in Latin 
America can only emerge from the poor, when in reality any changes that may occur will 
only be due to the work of organic intellectuals, i.e. the grassroot organizers.” 65 As a 
matter of interest, this is not limited to change in Latin America. It is a global 
phenomenon. I do not agree with Adriance’s position. I argue that change can only come 
when the poor and grass root organizers work together. Besides all poor are not 
nonintellectual and some grass root organizers have the poor counted among them. This 
is not an either or identifiable group but a combination of groups to seek the same goal. 

However, Marcella Althaus-Reid, Ivan Petrella and Luiz Carlose Susin posture, 
the fear of decline from upward mobility in the middle class brings division and makes 
them hesitant to help those, who are oppressed using the poor to take a fall rather than see 
themselves decline. 66 Lueling fear of decline in upward mobility by the middle class is 
instrumental in preventing a merger between the middle and lower class. A partnership 
between the middle and lower class is central to recapturing political space germane to 
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liberation of the lower class from a subservient economic state. 67 I do agree with Althaus- 
Reid’s position because no one group can accomplish the change for which it aims 
without a response from the group from which it seeks relief, especially disadvantaged 
persons. Without response there can be no change for the better. “Therefore, the 
liberation of at least part of the middle classes in order to win them as partners for the 
struggle is crucial for building up alliances with the underclass as countervailing 
power.” 68 This coalition building is the type of paradigm that is also crucial for 
revitalizing the lives of individuals as well as groups especially, within the context of 
interest. As the theme of “we” and “looking out on the interest of others” are cultivated in 
the context of interest, an ensample will be ever before the people and praxis perpetually 
encouraged, promoting upward mobility for those, who have been downtrodden and 
disadvantaged for a greater portion of their lives. The greatest tool for this is education. 

Some, “African American theologians in the United States realized that long after 
slavery was abolished their people were still not free.” 69 With the world full of 
dominating powers and lack of understanding and compassion for many of those 
dominated, the question begs to be answered: why would one dominated be slow to join 
the struggle for liberation in every ambit of his or her existence? A lack of effort on the 
part of oppressed individuals to give voice to their own struggle overtly is more prevalent 
than is revealed. 
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Perhaps a good number of people, who are dominated need their knowledge 
informed more to have a better understanding of how to overcome oppression. Many 
people know they want a more just existence and ability to accomplish but may not know 
how to partake in bringing their own liberation to past. That is where the context of 
interest contributes to the building up of its citizens. God wants his people to live a 
purposeful life. Without purpose there is no drive to be free to accomplish, only freedom 
to exist, if that. If the body appears free, but the mind is in bondage there is no true 
liberation. The body goes where the head goes, and if a person’s knowledge is not 
intentionally and properly informed with purpose, the mind is afraid to be free. Unless 
the mind is purpose bound, the body therefore is a utility for slavery to whoever and 
whatever dominates the mind with unjust rhetoric, and unjust social and economic duress 
and distress. 

Moreover, “Basically, the liberation of slaves is at the root of history of faith in 
Yahweh. In the same way the strategy of Jesus is to liberate and heal the marginalized 
and build communities with them. The conversion of rich people addicted to wealth, is 
something he regards as humanly impossible but possible with God.” 70 The context of 
interest sees this as an excellent model to carry out the same due diligence toward the 
community to be accomplished through preparing disadvantaged persons for discipleship 
in the house church. 

Sindima quotes: 

Cone said Black theology utilized the teachings of the Christian faith to liberate 
black people by analyzing ‘the black man’s condition in light of God’s revelation 
in Jesus Christ with the purpose of creating a new understanding of black dignity 
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among black people and providing the necessary soul in black people to destroy 
white racism. 71 

This analysis is integrated into the model used to cultivate a culture of liberation in the 
context with a ripple effect to the community used to build up God’s people. Not only 
while we build the church, but long after the building has been completed. 

Summary 

In summary a best theology in response to the up building of the marginalized, 
oppressed and down trodden is a theology that can readily be defined and applicable in a 
way that yields clear benefits of participatory liberation. Liberation theology is an 
equitable foundation to a model of ministry for the context of interest in preparing 
disciples and rebuilding lives while building the church. It has the potential to transform 
lives individually and collectively. Liberation theology is as much of what it does as what 
it means. Jesus Christ first propagated liberation theology. Furthermore, it is mandated 
that active members of the context as a starting point to give thought to the need of 
disadvantaged persons and respond with all it has at its available resources to build up the 
down trodden through a reconstruction of theology that results in a liberated mind which 
results in liberation. To emphasize, the word “liberation” has diplomatic and societal 
implications. It has scriptural and religious ones also and is connected with progressive 
developments processes, activities for human rights and pride of individuals. 72 Further, 
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the nobility of the person shaped in God’s likeness is at the core of liberation theology. 73 
There are diversities in world liberation theology and methodologies in its application. 
Our greater focus is on liberation theology that lives and breathes and provides benefits to 
the oppressed. Liberation theology stress that we not stay proud in our deeds at 
philanthropy. 74 Also, Gutierrez contended that, in the Bible the wisdom and information 
of God is indistinguishable from activity for equity, aware that God includes solidarity 
with God through activity. 75 Although, not limited to, the church is where the fight 
should begin in its mission through living the gospel of liberation found in Jesus the 
Christ. The congregation as a living community is a priority over the congregation as a 
working establishment. 76 

Our context is poised to be the catalyst and perpetual force for liberation of the 
oppressed. Base groups or ‘house churches,’ a developing wonder spanning the third 
world are frequently in the thick of developments for social transformation, 77 related to 
poverty. In addition, destitution, in all its human measurements, is the crucial 
requirement for the employment of liberation theology, ranking the value of the 
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liberatee’s part in building a new model of liberation action and reflection for the future 
of self and their off-springs . 78 

Moreover, to effect change to the body, spirit and mind of the poor and oppressed, 
and improve their socioeconomic disposition, the good news of liberation can only be 
effective if it is proclaimed by the mediator that is sympathetic to their plight and 
spiritual health. The liberation of at least a portion of the working classes so as to gain 
their cooperation in the struggle is pivotal for establishing coalitions with the lower 
echelon as countervailing control . 79 

From a political perspective, Jesus was not partisan neither was he bipartisan as 
we see it. Jesus was a nonpartisan political representative of the poor. To be in the image 
of Christ, one would be the humanitarian and political figure that Jesus represented. Most 
of all one simply has to be a defender of the poor and oppressed integrating physical as 
well as spiritual salvation making it a saving and liberating event even before end-time. 

Reflection 

Liberation theology is the best theology for shaping a model for ministry in 
CHFCLC context. It inspires the context to meet the challenge of overcoming the 
condition of oppression. For the members of the context this theology offers hope to each 
member and visitor regardless of age. It leaves an imprint that can be taught to each 
generation from the cradle up. Education on liberation is very important because the 
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young must be taught the importance of liberation and remaining free. As this theology is 


lived through praxis, the inequities and injustices can be one day eradicated. Liberation 
theology in the context of interest will benefit each member and it will compound the 
success of each generation. The key is that the liberatee must participate in his or her own 
liberation. Under the influence of liberation theology, the context of interest as it builds 
its church will build up itself as individuals and collectively as a community. Thereby, it 
is empowered to prepare disciples while building the church and in the process of 
liberation become transformed. A former professor, Dr. Joe Stevens Professor at Shaw 
Divinity School posits, “transition means: someone can return to the location they were, 
but with transformation he or she does not return to their previous state.” 80 
Theory on how this transition may possibly take place is shared in the next chapter as we 
discuss the theoretical findings. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The necessity of addressing preparation of disadvantaged persons for discipleship 
while building the church from the perspective of biblical, historical, and theological 
foundations also necessitates a theoretical foundation. These form a holistic cohesiveness 
of foundations for this project. The contents of this chapter is informed by sources of 
books and articles from disciplines other than church antiquity, the Holy Writ, and 
systematic theology. Diverse publications related to church planting and preparing 
disciples give voice to the dialogue herein and the shaping of the ministry model for the 
context of interest. Relevant to theory and praxis, following the introduction, ministry 
practice; discipleship and planting; building and co-laboring; other disciplines, and 
psychology and wellness in ministry are discussed followed by the conclusion. 

In theory, a ministry model for preparing disadvantaged persons for discipleship 
through building up its group members and participants while building a church is 
possible and is the goal in the spirit of new hope. The focal point is building up members 
and participants spiritually, socioeconomically, and integrating psychosocial care. 
Opportunity presents itself in the context of interest to meet the challenge of up-building 
disadvantaged persons and preparing them as disciples while building a church. This is 
accomplished by way of meeting spiritual and natural needs inclusive of psychosocial 
needs, in light of socioeconomic inequities coupled with small beginnings in and under 
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the influence of a house church. To bring this model to fruition, “cohesion is interrelated 


with the force of group goals.“'However, the type of results depends on the experience 
and type of pastor involved and the community served. According to Jesse James 
DeConto, “some denominational officials believe that young pastors’ inexperience can 
even be an advantage in responding to the needs of particular communities; they don’t 
have a preconceived model of church” or ministry. 2 Theoretically speaking, I believe my 
inexperience as a pastor is an advantage. Though I am not young in years, I am young in 
pastoring. My position is pastoring should be based on responding to need rather than 
responding to tradition because tradition can be much like “cookie cutting,” but needs are 
unique. Also, relationships between pastors and congregations are unique. Moreover, this 
uniqueness offers a unique way of addressing needs of the poor through communication 
between the pastor and others she or he may be connected with, that has the resources to 
help bring change through her or his vision to achieve the goals the church has. 

Although, it has been said we will always have the poor with us, it does not 
relieve the haves from the moral social responsibility of contributing to the have nots to 
assist in improving their human condition. One of the reasons many people, are suffering 
under disadvantage is because of socioeconomic status and oppression. “Vital among the 
major social oppressions are racism, patriarchy, heterosexism, and class exploitation.” 3 
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However, Judith Roberts posits: “it is virtually impossible to view one form of oppression 
in isolation-they are connected.” 4 I concur with J. Roberts because no matter which type 
of oppression there is, a dominant system or group of people will develop or become a 
mechanism to hold what is current to status quo as long as it or they are the ones 
dominating. And if one type of oppression is allowed to be present, it makes it a gateway 
for other types to follow. There is no isolation because no matter which form of 
oppression, it is connected with dominance and submission. Thus, it may seem 
questionable to others that a pastor would venture to plant a church focused on 
disadvantaged persons seen as marginalized victims of an unjust socioeconomic system, 
with an expectation of building a worship space while preparing them as disciples. A 
question of equal weight: “Are the poor most accurately portrayed as victims of unfair 
policies set by others or as culpable accomplices in their own marginalization?” 5 Equally, 
Julie Hanlon Rubio posits: “it is impossible to deny that poverty is not only personal but 
also structural.” 6 Moreover, it is globally structural and propagates gross social biases, 
especially economically. These variables impact mental well-being. As help is needed to 
build up disadvantaged citizens, while building a church and bringing change and to 
overcome poverty, it is a personal issue requiring personal initiative for self-liberation 
and education. Thereby, by applying the hypothesis, a reversal can come in the lives of 
the disciples. The hypothesis is by teaching biblical principles of discipleship and 
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liberation will result in disciples achieving skills which is vital for the physical and 
spiritual health of God’s sacred worship center. It is possible to help change the human 
condition of disadvantaged persons by preparing them as disciples while building a 
church, through education and a hands on participation of building a symbol of hope and 
place of worship in unity along with meeting basic need. The results will memorialize 
efforts and unity. 


Ministry Practice 

Ministry practice includes vision, leadership, discipleship, planting, building, co¬ 
laboring and good mental health. The most important concept in ministry practice as 
models are developed is that “mission informs model.” 7 Thus, the mission shapes the 
model. In shaping a model, the intent in this process of preparing disciples and building a 
church, is “to convey images of adventure, exploration, provisionally, creativity, 
gentleness and humility rather than imperialism, imposition, colonization, insensitivity, 
and marketing.” 8 The expected result is a living, breathing model wherein a church plant 
yields the fruit of growing disciples with a healthy spiritual and psychosocial outcome. 

Initially, it is important to know why we plant churches. Our purpose and motive 
for planting a church is clear and that is to reach those, who have not heard and known 
the gospel and to improve their human condition spiritually, socioeconomically and 
psychosocially. To that end, there must be a vision, and leaders must be cognizant that 
the poor in “this hungry world does not wait for the abilities of God’s people; it waits for 
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the passion of God’s people” to carry out the vision to do missions that shape models to 
bring change and improvement to the human condition. 9 In carrying out the vision and 
shaping models, Carol Merritt posits, “the practices of early days become the expectation 
of later years.” 10 In other words standards set by leaders today becomes your praxis 
tomorrow. That being said, leaders must set current practice today that have lasting 
impact for the ministry. Paradigms must be strategic and intentionally designed for 
developing the vision as well as the disciples, and the paradigms must be easy to follow. 
Moreover, Merritt posits, there are missteps in church planting. “The most common 
mistake was failure to address stewardship in the early days.” 11 

Also, in ministry practice, while shaping the model and unfolding the vision, 
“another common issue is sharing decision making and the vision.” 12 Very little ministry 
practice passionate or otherwise can occur if the pastor is the only one aware of its vision. 
While preparing disciples, it is important that whatever is established as ministry practice 
as part of the vision for the benefit of the context is shared among the people. There is no 
room for the church planter to be a loner in carrying out the vision given for the church. 

A leader cannot run with a vision that God does not give or a vision that is 
without clarity. Will Mancini made a valid point when he wrote: “having vision has been 
used to bolster egos, justify presumptions, and drive ministry projects in unhealthy ways. 


9 William J. Sappenfield, “Bringing Discipleship to the Table,” The Living Pulpit 16, no. 1 
(January-March 2007): 8. 

10 Carol Howard Merritt, “Missteps in Church Planting,” The Christian Century 132, no. 15 (July 
22, 2015): 45. 

11 Merritt, “Missteps in Church Planting,” 45. 

12 Merritt, “Missteps in Church Planting,” 45. 
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But vision that is bom from clarity can be an antidote for such arrogance, much as having 
a clear estimation of self-constitutes the foundation of humility.” 13 

Additionally, ministry vision may have a beginning that does not look like what is 
referred to as the standard relevant to location. For example, The United Methodist News 
Service conveyed that Karen Greenwaldt noted diverse meeting places including house 
churches, marketplace, and cyberspace are attended by millions of young people. 14 The 
context of interest identifies with the house church since it is part of its history and 
genesis. The context also has a vision and beginning that does not look like the norm and 
yet identifies with helping one’s neighbor through encouragement and supply as needed 
and mandated by God. As Mancini wrote: “what’s special about God’s vision is how it 
becomes ours and lives as ours. We can never forget God as the source of the vision; but 
we also cannot strip it of personal, visceral, and concrete reality in a leader’s life.” 15 I 
agree with Mancini because the vision for CHFCLC is a vision not just of my mind but of 
my heart. Vision of heart is imperative for planting a church under the circumstances of 
which we are operating given the socioeconomic status of the majority of the context. 

Furthermore, of great importance in preparing disciples and grooming them for 
leadership or co-laboring, the leader must start with self in ministry practice guided by 
his or her moral compass. As well “leaders must begin by examining their own 


13 Will Mancini, Church Unique: How Mission Leaders Cast Vision, Capture Culture, and Create 
Movement (San Francisco, CA: Josey-Bass, 2008), 52. 

14 “Methodists See More No-Growth Churches,” The Christian Century 123, no. 8 (April 18, 
2006): 16. 
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assumptions, beliefs, and presuppositions about power and order” 16 and the call as she or 

he takes on the responsibility of preparing and shaping the lives of other in discipleship. 

Leaders can be more successful if and when they embrace this premise: 

The vocation, if it is to be authentic, seeks us. It is not a career, in that we did not 
choose it on our own. It is not a job where our daily chores have been outlined for 
us by superiors. It is not even a profession where certain skills can be taught and 
learned and a paycheck received. In responding to God, we understand that the 
gospel is something that is to be lived out, that is to be embodied and incarnated 
in the world through people. 17 

First to be exemplary, must be the leaders. This is vital not only to ethical leaders but 
also for developing ethical co-laborers or followers and future leaders. Specific ministry 
practices that if implemented will impact leadership positively and benefit the whole of 
the context. It will not only benefit the local context, but the greater community likewise. 
Eric Geiger posits four practices for leadership: 

• Shepherd your soul: In ministry leadership, personal holiness matters. 

Leaders reproduce who they are, so character is essential. 

• Offer clear directions: Geiger quotes Marcus Buckingham who said, “Clarity 
is the preoccupation of the effective leader. If you do nothing else as a leader, 
be clear.” Wise church leaders clarify, guard, and preach the essentials over 
and over again. Most importantly, pastors must be clear on the theology that 
serves as the foundation for the church. 

• Cultivate your culture referring to the shared values and beliefs that undergird 
all the church does. Wise ministry leaders will continually check the culture 
and, by God’s grace, seek to bring it into deep alignment with the stated 
theology and ministry philosophy of the church. 

• Develop others: Leaders are responsible for future leadership, and this is 
especially true in ministry. The role of a pastor is not to “do ministry” but to 
equip God’s people for ministry. 18 


16 Walter Earl Fluker, Ethical Leadership: The Quest for Character, Civility and Community 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2009), 9. 

17 Farry M. Goodpaster, There’s Power in the Connection: Building a Network of Dynamic 
Congregations (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2008), 39. 

18 Eric Geiger, “Four Essential Leadership Practices in Ministry,” The Eric Geiger Blog, posted 
August 29, 2016, accessed November 26, 2016, https://ericgeiger.com/2016/08/4-essential-leadership- 
practices-in-ministry/. 
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Furthermore, the moral pioneer seeks community as both a beginning stage and the end 
of her reality. 19 This is the commitment of the leader for CHFCLC community. 

Graham Cooke posits, “It is the goal of leadership to produce whole, healthy 
Christians who can take initiative.” 20 Cooke further posits: we can create a net amongst 
places of worship and urban areas. 21 Art Rainer strengthens this position as he posits, 
leadership was effective when “leaders thought to say “we” rather than ‘I.’ Effective 
leaders focus on others. It is not about themselves, but the ministry.” 22 I agree with 
Rainer because no pastor or leader can effectively bring change, or build up without 
another set of hands or without someone to challenge her or him and the strength of his or 
plan to implement the vision. Unfortunately, for many church leaders in new ministry, it 
is left to the leader to do much of the work to move the ministry forward. Once upon a 
time it was only Moses, then Joshua, and once upon a time there was Jesus, then Peter 
and Andrew as well as Paul. To that end church leaders are reminded that even viable 
ministries are not built over night but built perpetually through the mindset of “we.” 

Nonetheless, to enhance the quality of leadership needed to grow disciples, it is 
normal that each pastor is becoming further in her or his association with God by Christ 
Jesus. A negligible desire is that each minister ought to set aside particular situations 
every day for supplication, Bible perusing, dedication, reflection, and spiritual growth. 23 


19 Fluker, Ethical Leadership, 6. 

20 Graham Cooke and Gary Goodell, Permission is Granted to do Church Differently in The 21 s ' 
Century (Shippensburg, PA: Destiny Image Publishers, Inc., 2006), 141. 

21 Cooke and Goodell, Permission is Granted, 140. 

22 Art Rainer, “Managing God’s Resources at Home and Work,” posted December 3^2014, 
accessed November 26, 2016, http://www.artrainer.com/8-practices-that-effective-ministry-leaders-follow/. 
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However, the accentuation is not applied to the servant but rather the excellence of the 
government from the servant. 24 The quality of service and leadership are augmented and 
complemented in its twists and turns as numerous church leaders ascertain, that figuring 
out how to complete things through other individuals free them from the impulsive work 
fixation and burnout, that are pestilence in the positions of church leaders and frees 
additional time and vitality for connections, advancement, entertainment, study, 
supplication, and service. 25 

As well as the quality of leadership, so too is the person of leadership significant. 
The person of leadership should reflect the ethics engrained in the soul of a leader. 
Concurring with Adam Copeland, “we need leaders of admirable ethics and deep faith 
foundations. We need leaders who follow,” 26 because good followers make good leaders. 

Discipleship and Planting 

In the context of interest, we see church planting and growth as winning souls, 
yes, and preparing them to be Disciples of Christ. We also see church building not only 
as erecting a building. We see church growth and building as filling the stomachs of 
hungry mothers, fathers, and their children while collaborating with them for their 
restoration through education, justice, supply, and creating a testimony of God’s concern 
for them to share with others. 


24 Hozell C. Francis, Church Planting in the African American Context (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1996), 26. 

25 George C. Hunter, Leading and Managing A Growing Church (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
2000), 18. 

26 Adam Copeland, “Why Lead? Discipleship as Leadership,” The Christian Century 130, no. 23 
(November 13, 2013): 12. 
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In Addition, to shape the model, discipleship and church planting go hand in 
hand. Robert J. Vajko posits: “If discipleship is separated from church planting, it can 
only lead to the planting of superficial churches that will not make the salt and impact 
that they should.” 27 Furthermore, Vajko posits “the failure of not linking church planting 
to discipleship leads to weak churches with pew sitting instead of powerful change.” 28 1 
strongly agree with Vajko because many churches are planted with the wrong motives. 
Some leaders want a position of power over others. They want power over people but do 
not bring power to the people. As a result the church becomes a business that is geared 
toward bringing a lavish lifestyle to some leaders. Moreover, with this type of church 
weakness, and without change the pews are likely to become empty. With focus on 
change and the good of the whole, great good comes, but “little good comes from getting 
fixated on the empty pews.” 29 Hence, in ministry practice, spirit, level of participation, 
and discipline are key to the success of powerful change. Other church planting mistakes 
according to Merritt include failing to share the burden of ministry; beginning services 
too soon in the process; living long distance from the community that was to be planted, 
which hindered the formation of intense and solid relationships before launching the 
service, and planters must be careful not to do too much too soon, too fast. 30 Moreover, 
initial preparation and beginnings may transpire in a storefront church or a house church. 
Thus, building a permanent worship center can be delayed as the discipleship process 

27 Robert J. Vajko, “Church Planting in the 21st Century: The Incarnation and Church Planting,” 
Ogbomoso Journal of Theology 15, no. 1 (2010): 126. 

28 Vajko, “Church Planting in the 21st Century,” 126. 

29 M. Craig Barnes, “Faith Matters: The Post Anxiety Church,” The Christian Century 133, no. 3 
(February 3, 2016): 33. 

30 Merritt, “Missteps in Church Planting,” 45. 
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matures. Ralph Moore’s view is “new Christian communities... should not be too quick 
to build up permanent facilities for themselves” because of the level of maturity in the 
congregation. 31 Merritt and Moore seem to have similar views. While these views may 
have some merit, I do not agree with them. 

Conversely, according to writings by Heidi Unruh, the conclusion reached by 
Ram Cnaan is the preferred view herein of which I am aligned with. According to Unruh, 
“Ram Cnaan concludes: the distinction between the high performers and low performers 
is not mediated by budget, size, membership, or theology. Rather it is mediated by the 
congregation’s commitment to faith-based action and a tradition of congregational 
care.” 32 Because there is a thirst for change from the members of the context as it is 
planted and as we grow, we have some high performers who are committed to making a 
difference. This theory undergirds the argument that it is possible to change the human 
conditions of many disadvantaged persons by building up and preparing disciples through 
meeting spiritual and natural need by committed congregational care. It is also possible 
while meeting the spiritual and natural need to build a church that will benefit those, who 
are socioeconomically disadvantaged simultaneously in the local context and eventually, 
greater community. 

As it relates to building the church and preparing persons for discipleship relevant 
to the process, it is essential to note, “Discipleship is not something that is completed 
after a series of classes or studies, but rather is a process that continues in perpetuity as 


31 Wayne Holst, “Review of Starting a New Church: The Church Planter’s Guide to Success,” 
Congregations 29, no. 4 (Fall 2003): 42. 

32 Heidi Rolland Unruh, “Building the Church’s Readiness for Transformational Ministry 
Journey,” Family and Community Ministries 22, no. 4 (Winter 2009): 23. 
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the Christ follower submits his or her life to God. Similarly, the discipleship process is 
not a linear progression, but rather a journey with twists and turns.. .peaks and valleys.” 33 
The discipleship process according to Moses O. Biney, “as a journey, its goal is not only 
to make the disciple be like, but also be with one’s teacher or leader.” 34 Moreover, Joseph 
Crockett undergirds that idea as he posits: “as goes the leader, so too goes the followers. 
The role of the leader is linked to the life of the followers” 35 in preparation for 
discipleship. 

Also, preparing to be a disciple necessitates obedience. Although, preparing to be 
a disciple requires obedience, “Obedience is far easier than discipleship...Discipleship is 
more demanding. It requires constant examination of motives, ongoing communications, 
and there is no thought of ending discipleship.” 36 Rather, the focus is on transformation. 
We often think of transforming others and the world. Conversely, Judith E. Roberts 
wrote: “As Disciples of Christ, together we are sent into the world, for the sake of the 
world that we may be transformed by the world. We are called to go beyond ourselves, 
our communities and safety or our comfort zones where the least reside.” 37 First we must 
be transformed. However, being transformed by the world does not mean to conform to 
the world. Thus we will be transfonned, or we will transfonn. Roberts wrote: “As 


33 Chris Beard, “Missional Discipleship: Discerning Spiritual Formation Practices and Goals with 
the Mission Movement,” Missiology (Online) 43, no. 2 (April 2015): 180. 

34 Moses O. Biney, “Journeying With Jesus: Discipleship in the Context of Diversity and 
Transnationalism,” The Living Pulpit (Online) 23, no. 1 (Spring 2014): 16. 

35 Joseph V. Crockett, “Is Discipline in Our Discipleship,” The Living Pulpit (Online) 23, no. 1 
(Spring 2014): 9. 

36 William J. Sappenfield, “Discipleship Beyond Obedience,” The Living Pulpit (Online) 17, no. 2 
(April-June 2008): 9. 

37 Roberts, “Discipleship with the Marginalized,” 189. 
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disciples we are called to be in mission with the lonely, the oppressed, the poor, the 
hungry, the imprisoned, the angry and the suffering in body and spirit.” 38 These are 
transforming elements of life and disciples building blocks. 

Additionally, development of a disciple should contain an element of mutual care 
and understanding between the mentor and mentee as friends. There is mutual exchange 
in discipleship, a disclosure of how a future coach's qualities and encounters adjust to a 
companion's inquiries and difficulties. 39 However, as Johann Matties posits: “we can only 
pass on what we have received ourselves. And sometimes character formation happens 
when no one can work from experience.” 40 

Building and Co-Laboring 

Relevant to building and co-laboring, unity and a team effort by committed 
individuals are germane to a positive outcome in building a church and disciples. 
Preparing disciples begins with teamwork of that between leader and co-laborer(s). 
“Teams work best when there is a sense of loyalty and dedication to the team.. .and 
involves to some degree a loss of ‘self.” 41 Jon Gordon lends support to this theory as he 
posits, solidarity happens when colleagues think more about the vision, reason and 
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wellbeing of the association than they do their very own motivation. 42 Through this level 
of care healthy relationships are established. Gordon further posits, that whatever type of 
team, sports, work, school, healthcare, church or home based business, it is essential 
that.. .everyone is moving in the right direction with a shared vision, focus, purpose and 
direction. When a team comes together they are able to succeed together. 43 Dave 
Mattson posits that, “often teams work well together because team members rely on each 
other to bring individual talents to the table.” 44 These are excellent characteristics of 
disciple building and co-laboring to build a church. As co-laboring is implemented 
“effective teamwork creates its own set of characteristics that makes it possible to see the 
cohesion in a group,” 45 which is applicable to preparing disciples, who are team oriented, 
especially in our context at CHFCLC. How cohesive a group of disciples are, how 
developed, they are, and how they respond to the development process depends on their 
sociological context and their psychosocial history. 

Furthermore, as we see similarities of our work in the church plant of the Church 
of the Nativity by Susan Brown Snook; the portable classroom and the electronic key 
board; transporting furniture back and forth every Sunday for worship, we also see the 
result of discipline and potential for success through good stewardship and team effort. 46 

42 Jon Gordon, “Unity and Great Teamwork,” JonGordon.com, accessed December 11, 2016, 
www.jongordon.com/article-unityandgreatteamwork.html. 
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Especially, since stewardship goes beyond financial accountability. Thus, our context 
identify with this practice through application. 

Nonetheless, in concurrence with Linda S. McCoy “for a new ministry to be 
viable, it must be a ‘God Thing,’ a direction in which God is leading us.” 47 I concur with 
McCoy because as important as the wisdom that without a vision people perish, without 
God the vision perish. The way in which one is led and the way a ministry is built is 
central to its success. It begins with an example and leading of a master builder. As well, 
to reiterate H. Beecher Hicks Jr.’s point, there is an essential contrast in what is necessary 
to fill the church versus what is necessary to build the church. 48 The balance of spiritual 
salvation and natural salvation is what makes a greater contribution to meeting human 
need and restoration. This leaves people with “mixed motives” for joining the church and 
determining whether to be a part of the building process. 49 Hicks further posit that, “to 
build the church, you have to do it from the inside out. First you have to instruct the 
disciples. Jesus wasn’t building a physical building; He was building up his followers.” 50 
Jesus was building inside and outside the sacred space. “Jesus fdls the church from 
outside in, but He builds the Church from inside out.” 51 This is an excellent paradigm 
from the master builder. 


47 Linda S. McCoy, Planting A Garden: Growing the Church Beyond Traditional Models 
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Even with the words carefully articulated to describe a model for ministry, the 
depths of reality in ministry praxis is best said in a quote by Harold B. Smith of Shannon 
Dingle “that any ministry done well is going to be messy.” 52 

Other Disciplines 

Through a sociological lens, preparing disciples and growing a church under any 
circumstance is challenging in and of itself. However, growing a congregation in number 
and in spirit simultaneously while building a church is even more challenging, especially 
when the challenges are impacted by marginalization, oppression, socioeconomic 
inequities, and racism. Each of these variables impacts the psychosocial disposition of 
disadvantaged persons. Through a sociological lens, the most important thing to humans 
regardless of nationality or shades of skin is relationship. By design “humans are 
relational and congregations are communities of relationship. People become part of a 
congregation not just for God, but also for other people.” 53 People join diverse groups in 
society to have someone to relate to or to accomplish something together whether for 
peace or pastime, whether war or worship, but their need for relationship is ever present. 

However, the greater need is basic need. There is a psychological impact on 
people when their sociological disposition is headed south by devaluation of one people 
by another. One thing that remains constant as we consider the value of others is that we 
are living in a lost and dying world under the sanction of economic injustices, which fuels 
oppression, depression, and for many, hopelessness. “Inequitable patterns of community 

52 Harold B. Smith, “Our Back-From-Prison Family,” Christianity Today 60, no. 7 (September 
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development predominates in the United States and likewise worldwide.” 54 The 

interlocking piece that stands out is no matter which nation referenced, the people of 

color or darker shades suffer the greatest of inequities. Looking at sociological 

disposition and cultural impact through a specific lens: 

Framed from an African American perspective, land use and regional equity could 
become the cardinal civil rights issues for the millennium. African-Americans 
constitute a sizeable segment of the population in sprawl-threatened cities and 
suburbs. Incorporating social, economic and environmental justice and civil rights 
advocacy, African-American scholars and activist situate racial inequity at the 
center of both the causes of sprawl and regional equity and growth solutions. 55 

We have many questions concerning socioeconomic disadvantaged persons. An 

immediate question is, can the needs of socioeconomic disadvantaged persons in 

Durham, North Carolina be met while simultaneously building a church and 

congregation? The challenge to answer this question flies in the face of what the 

president of the World Bank had to say about the economic situation globally when he 

spoke at the World Bank annual meeting in 2000. 

The president said: 

We live in a world scarred by inequality. Something is basically wrong when 
20%of the global population receive more than 80%of the global income. 
Something is wrong when 1.2 billion people live on less than a dollar a day and 
another 2.8 billion live on less than 2 dollars a day. With all the forces that are 
making the world smaller, it is time to change our way of thinking.. .Growth is 
not enough. We must change our way of thinking. We must confront deep seated 
inequalities. 56 
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Furthermore, we need to “focus on the future and our collective welfare, prioritizing the 

broader long-term consequences of our action instead of short-term self-interest.” 57 

Gerald Monk, a therapist, in his story of “Walking the Tightrope of Change” wrote: 

“privilege and poverty are difficult dynamics to manage over the long term.” 58 In 

concurrence with, Senator Robert Kennedy’s proposition, “I think: We must do 

everything we can to help those who have the least.” 59 To describe one of the responses 

to this position, the term “slacktivism” put us at a good starting point of understanding. 

Slacktivism is a term that has been coined to cynically describe the token efforts 
that people devote to some causes, without long-term or meaningful impact. We 
wear colored wristbands, pins, or ribbons proclaiming support for a particular 
organization. We might post something on social network sites or send messages 
to our friends about causes dear to our hearts. We might even volunteer our time 
to work on behalf of marginalized, oppressed, or neglected groups—or donate 
money to a charity. Yet the key feature of significant social action is follow 
through—continuing efforts over a period of time so as to build meaningful 
relationships, provide adequate support and conduct evaluations to measure 
results and make needed adjustments that make programs even more responsive. 60 

Whatever the cause one is devoted to and however meaningful the impact and the degree 

of support, follow through is vital inside and outside the church. 
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Many are affected by diverse psychological types of interactions among people in 
the church. Moreover, often times the church is used for mental services. “Church 
communities can be places of great healing and hope—or not.” 61 However, the potential 
for either is present because “the psychological and Christian communities often differ in 
their anthropologies, sometimes disagreeing about matters as fundamental as the nature 
of humanness.” 62 The fallout from these disagreements can be quite high; some visible 
and some invisible; some immediate and some gradual; some reversible, and some not so 
readily reversed or not at all. Observation of anthropology and psychology reveals that 
there can be a significant amount of stress in the church milieu most of which is not 
eustress (positive stress) but rather distress. Numerous people encounter emotional pain 
during their lifetime. 63 Church concern and interaction add to distress for many religious 
individuals. In addition, studies “offer important confirmation that negative interaction in 
the church may have longitudinal effects on, in addition to cross-sectional associates with 
psychological distress...that even a modest degree of negative interaction—even if it 
diminishes over time—can have deleterious effects on mental health.” 64 However, some 
“religious individuals may be less likely to seek psychological help. Some research 
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suggests that they have obstacles to seeking psychological treatment not found in other 
populations. These barriers are unique because they are often religious in nature, which 
may lead to a stronger inclination to seek religious help.” 65 Moreover, Rachel Wamser 
wrote: “religious individuals may believe that religious interventions, including 
consultations with clergy, are effective treatments for psychological distress (Loewenthal 
& Cinnirella, 1999; Loewenthal et al., 2001).” 66 

However, if treatment is sought with clergy, he or she must be qualified to render 
such assistance. “Just as physicians of the body, physicians of the soul must first do no 
harm.” 67 To that end, preparing disciples mandate a type of preparation that include 
psychological care that is offered within the clergy’s legal scope of practice and 
qualification. Otherwise, the clergy should refer the client to one qualified to help to the 
extent needed for psychological care. These types of referrals must be done with the 
utmost care to avoid misunderstandings and legal issues or ramifications. Above all else 
are parishioners’ impressions of emotional wellness administrations. 68 Resources for 
mental health are diverse. “Individuals who present with mental health concerns reach 
out to a variety of sources, including physicians, licensed professional counselors and 
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social workers. Many of these individuals turn to their pastors first for mental health 
counseling.” 69 

Moreover, “Ayalon and Young... discovered African American undergraduates 
were more probable... to utilize religious administrations as a wellspring of assistance for 
mental and enthusiastic issues and less inclined to utilize conventional emotional well¬ 
being administrations as a resource for these issues.” 70 In addition, there are assortment 
reasons why customers would look for insight from ministry paying little heed to their 
preparation and competences. Cost of care is a conclusive variable for some customers 
and church regularly offer their administrations complimentary. 71 

Furthermore, cognizant of anthropological diversity “African American pastors 
are often consulted for a variety psychological issues, many of which is consistent with 
their religious duties and preparation; however some face the challenge to address 
interpersonal predicaments and acute health concerns (Parker, 2012).” 72 Along with 
pastors’ need of intellectual competences, they need to be in good health to carry out 
religious duties and be up to date in what it takes to prepare disciples and bring change to 
others’ human condition, especially where psychological wellbeing is concerned. This is 
critical to the church’s role in bringing change to others. “Being a church is being in the 
business of change. As a leader in ministry, one has to learn to appreciate and live with 
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change. All in all, ministry is a laboratory for change, much because it works with a 
vision of what a better future looks like” 73 to the one in need and the one who is 
administering to the need toward change. To build a better future, “in Christ, we are 
brought face to face with the Father (Jn 14:9). In Christ, we are also enabled to face 
ourselves and one another as we truly are. God became human that we may not only 
share in the divine life, but also that we may become fully human.” 74 Matthew Boulton 
posits that Paul insist “human life and divine life are not separate phenomena.” 75 

Lastly, amidst the many and diverse constructed anthropologies of our deepest 
concern is the anthropology of poverty. I maintain that it is spiritual therapy for 
“anthropological poverty,” that the disadvantaged persons form community and 
fellowship and engage the participants of this context in a unified effort in solidarity to 
build out of poverty and rebuild up their lives together as disciples. For assuredly, we 
cannot have abundant life without life as a disciple of Christ. Furthermore, “there is no 
true commitment to solidarity with the poor if one sees them merely as people passively 
waiting for help. Respecting their status as those, who control their own destiny is an 
indispensable condition for genuine solidarity.” 76 While some define church growth by 
numbers, still, in the CHFCLC, we see church growth as soul winning, nurturing, 
supplying need, and maturing in Christ as members encourage each other and themselves. 
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Participating in their own up-building and up-building of others rather than being pons in 


the hands of others on the world stage while building a symbol of hope and a place for 
communion with God and others is the greatest gift to community and self. 

Summary 

Preparing disciples while building a church requires spiritual, socioeconomic, and 
psychosocial support and care in a cohesive effort by participants. Bringing this model to 
fruition depends on the experience and type of pastor and community served. The lack of 
experience in some pastors can be advantageous in responding to the needs of precise 
communities because she or he lacks a predetermined prototype of church and ministry. 77 
This concept is applicable to our context because it is new, the pastor is new, and the 
building is new. 

The “haves” have a moral social responsibility of contributing to the “have nots” 
to assist in improving their human condition for the good of the whole. Destitution is not 
only private but also organizational. 78 It also impacts one’s mental health. There is need 
of spiritual, natural, psychosocial, and socioeconomic support. By providing these types 
of support and preparing disadvantaged persons as disciples can change their human 
condition through education and hands on participation of building a symbol of hope and 
place of worship in unity. Their beginning may be in a house church and begin with 
meeting basic need. 
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Ministry practice includes vision, leadership, discipleship, planting, building, co¬ 


laboring and good mental health. Also, it is important to know why churches are planted. 
Paradigms must be strategic, intentional, and easy to follow or replicate in developing the 
vision and disciples. It is vital to avoid missteps like neglecting to address stewardship as 
soon as the ministry is established . 79 Pastors are not loners in carrying out the vision. The 
vision must be shared and the ministry shouldered by the pastor and context. A leader 
cannot run with a vision that God does not give or a vision that is without clarity. 

Ministry vision may have a beginning that does not look like the standard paradigm 
relevant to location. Various assembly sites including house churches, internet, and 
commercial centers, are attended and visited by a great number of youngsters ” 80 What is 
exceptional about God's vision is the means by which it turns into our own and gives life 
as our own . 81 

Furthermore, of great significance in preparing disciples and mentoring them for 
leadership or co-laboring, the leader must start with self in ministry practice guided by 
his or her moral compass. As well leaders must begin by exploring their own dogmas, 
philosophies, and opinions about authority and edict . 82 First to be exemplary, must be the 
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leaders. Emphasis is not on the servant but the quality of the service. We require leaders 


of honorable morals and profound faith bed rocks. We require frontrunners who follow. 83 

To shape the model, discipleship and church planting go hand in hand. Although 
some suggest not to build a permanent edifice before a congregation has grown, to 
reiterate a point, the difference between the extraordinary executors and ordinary doers is 
not facilitated by cost, size, participation, or doctrine. Instead it is facilitated by the 
congregation’s dedication to faith-based activity and a practice of congregational care. 84 
In addition, discipleship is not something that is finished after a sequence of lectures or 
lessons, but rather is a practice that is ceaseless as the Christ supporter presents his or her 
life to God. 85 We are beckoned to go outside ourselves, our districts and security or our 
usual ranges of familiarity where the slightest dwell. 86 In this process, we can merely 
share what we have accepted ourselves and occasionally character development occurs 
when no one can labor from know-how. 87 To fulfill the mission, groups work best when 
there is a feeling of reliability and devotion to the group and include a certain degree of 
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lost self. 88 It must be of God. Also, any ministry carried out well is expected to be 
complex because it involves relationship. 89 

Nonetheless, the most important thing to humans regardless of nationality or 
shades of skin is relationship. By design, people are interpersonal and parishioners are 
groups of relationship. People join a flock not only for God, but also for other persons. 90 
Therefore, we should make every effort to assist those who are in need. 91 Church 
communities can be places of great healing and hope. Church concern and interaction 
add to distress for many religious individuals. If other than spiritual guidance 
(psychological treatment) is sought with clergy, he or she must be qualified to render 
such assistance. In the context of interest, more than increase in numbers, we see church 
growth as soul winning and addressing diverse needs of disadvantaged persons on a 
psychosocial, physical, and spiritual level to their benefit toward transformation. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

The subject of this chapter is the methodology used to explore the plausibility of 
preparing disadvantaged persons for discipleship while building a church. In this chapter, 
the analysis of the data collected during implementation of the project will be conducted. 
Also to determine that disadvantaged persons could benefit by participating in rebuilding 
lives, their own and others leading to liberation and transition to improve their human 
condition. This exploration would also determine if disadvantaged persons in the Durham 
community could be assisted to move to an advantage state. Uniting to build can help 
many to heal. The experience of reaching out to assist others can be a liberating 
experience and bring transformation and transitioning from a disadvantaged position to 
advantage. 

With numerous people needing to be built up and needing assistance rebuilding 
their lives due to suffering from poverty and much lack naturally and spiritually, it was an 
experience with which I could identify as a result of my spiritual journey, and it is a 
compelling issue that needed to be address. Having experienced extreme poverty and 
being a survivor, my past history intersects with the current history of many people, 
whose present mirrors my past that are at a great disadvantage. One disadvantage for 
some, not having experienced Christ is their expressed belief that they have been 
abandoned by God, which disturbs their trust in Christ to help meet their need. Another 
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disadvantage is many expressed they have been abandoned by society. Therefore, due to 
socioeconomic position, and spiritual location some people suffer further disadvantage 
because they consistently lack empowerment to meet basic need. They lack the 
socioeconomic skills to fulfill their lives. As great as the need for spiritual salvation is, 
equally great is the need for natural salvation. 

Need is greater today for both spiritual and natural salvation because of the 
condition in which many disadvantaged persons find themselves, which in many cases 
are poor conditions. The disadvantages and lack affect one’s spiritual journey. These 
beloved persons need a light that burns within to give them hope. They also need a real 
and living example of what loving one’s neighbor looks like. Also, they need natural 
resources for physical sustenance. To improve their condition, the need for 
transformation can and must be done and done by liberation of mind, body and spirit 
through feeding these three respectively. This ministry through this model pursues new 
avenues for provisions and meeting basic need that contribute to liberation and 
transformation of disadvantaged persons as well as those, who are advantaged. If there is 
not a basic need for the advantaged, there is still need for transformation of the 
advantaged to see the need and to help encourage other advantaged persons to assist those 
who are disadvantaged. The urgency of the situation offers an opportunity to do ministry 
differently and with expediency while preparing disciples holistically and preparing them 
for future leadership and ministry. 

Preparing persons to become disciples can and will impact their spiritual journey 
in a manner that makes a difference. Also, providing a place of worship, outreach, 
training, and restoration presents an opportunity for rebuilding lives, liberation, and 
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transition of disadvantaged persons to improved wellbeing. We believe and seek to show 
that a group of persons united and participating in building a worship center together 
fosters a sense of accomplishment and self-worth. We also believe engaging in this 
activity likewise builds confidence in one’s own ability to achieve, as well as fosters 
development of fellowship and community among those united, for the purpose of 
contributing to building up others and rebuilding lives, through commitment to the cause 
of Christ. This behavior in and of itself is transformative, especially when the focus is on 
the whole. Relevant to the needs of disadvantaged persons and the need for dual 
salvation, through a united effort and commitment, a viable model for transformation and 
transition continues to be created through preparation for discipleship. The goal was and 
continues to be to show persons, who have been downtrodden and oppressed how this 
can be accomplished to their benefit when we intentionally unite and build up each other 
and build a house of worship as co-laborers with a team spirit and effective leadership— 
when the good of the whole remains the focus. 

As a leader, one of the most significant things noted during the process of this 
exploration is the kind and level of leadership and leadership qualities mandated to help 
shape lives of others in preparation for discipleship as well as building up each other and 
community together. As we venture to build and up build, what is significant is meeting 
people where they are whatever their state at the time that we intersect each other’s life, 
regardless of someone’s level or type of need, whether individual or collective, great or 
moderate, and whether, natural, psychological, or spiritual. 

However, as it relates to leadership capabilities, becoming very cognizant of how 
much spiritual resilience is needed to not only prepare disciples but lead as a prepared 
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disciple was swift. Being a prepared disciple as a leader is vital to the success of ministry. 
An example of a strong foundation for resilience, good leadership and building 
confidence in others and cohesiveness for this project is seen in the book of Nehemiah. 

An example of how to stay on the wall in the face of adversity is that of Nehemiah. An 
example of being a fellowship and looking after the needs of disadvantaged persons or 
those who are in need, especially the house hold of faith is seen in the book of Acts. An 
example of fellowshipping was that of the disciples as they moved from house to house 
having all things in common led by Peter while meeting need. Seeing prevailing need, 
replicating the behavior of Nehemiah and the disciples poised a small group of us 
CHFCLC to enter a covenant to plant a church and commit to helping to rebuild lives and 
up build those among us, who are downtrodden such that liberation and transformation 
could happen. These example of Nehemiah and the disciples in Acts are premier models 
for preparing disciples and constructing a church building at Changing Hearts for 
Changing Lives Church. In other words Acts functions as a bridge to Nehemiah creating 
a two part ministry model for building the church inorganic (church) and organic 
(people). 

Furthermore, the belief is that this two part model can be replicated. This model 
will help advance the disadvantaged to advantage members and participants of the 
context and the greater community of which we are a part using resources not only made 
accessible to but also resources that are actually obtained by disadvantaged persons. It is 
also the belief that if we fulfil the royal law by a living demonstration of what is taught 
by Jesus: loving one another, (John 13:34) and by James: loving our neighbor as we love 
ourselves, (James 2:8), we function as prepared disciples, and we show those who are 
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downtrodden she or he can improve her or his condition. Also, they can be drawn to want 
the word of God because they will see God’s word in action. We moved beyond the 
spoken principles of Jesus Christ and implemented them. In other words, we moved 
beyond hearing and set our hand to doing. This is plausible when hearts are changed and 
open to looking out on the interest of others who are in need. 

To initiate this model of ministry, a decision was made to meet in a less formal 
setting, a house church where participants would be more relaxed and comfortable 
feeling safe while being open about their needs. Having been aware that a number of 
churches began in someone’s living room, an investigation into the success of the house 
church was done. As a result, examination of the history of the house church ensued and 
was quite inspirational. As we are reminded according to Peter Block in chapter three, 
change can occur even in minute gatherings. 1 Review of the model of the house church 
validated our decision to begin our meetings for this context in a house church. The house 
church was established in the pastor’s home. Moreover, we are also reminded that 
according to Lois Barrett in chapter three, the house church is a deliberate church. 

Coming together is intentional and responsible. The construct is more than proclamations 
and board formations. House churches identities and purposes are specific. 2 The small 
group at CHFCLC is intentional in its ministry focus with specific purpose for the 
ministry. We believe the intimacy of the house church promotes closer relationships 
sooner rather than later. The context of CHFCLC seeks to join the house church 
movement in anticipation of contributing to the universal church through changing hearts 


1 Peter Block, Community: The Structure of Belonging (San Francisco, CA: Berrett-Koehler 
Publishers, 2009), 93. 


2 Lois Barrett, Building the House Church (Scottdale, PA: Herald Press, 1986), 29. 
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and lives one life or one family at a time in the Durham community as any given 
individual becomes a part of CHFCLC. 

In addition, through the house church model, many that are disadvantaged, 
especially the newly churched can learn and are being taught the basics of who and what 
the church is, its consistency as organic versus inorganic, and what her or his role is in 
serving the church and greater community as they develop a theology. They can leam 
what of a practicing disciple. Also, authentic relationships are formed and development 
of fellowship follows in the practiced behavior of building one another up. Preparing to 
be disciples and becoming practicing disciples as co-laborers in constructing the church 
contributes to transformation and transition from their previous condition. The house 
church model of CHFCLC will be exemplary for today’s church through building 
authentic relationships and preparing disciples through practicing Christ’s principles 
while constructing a church thereby becoming authentic disciples. 

On the road to being authentic disciples, house church communities tend to 
nurture a genuine relationship in their spiritual growth by focusing on God rather than 
family. The development of the relationship with Christ and each other as a fellowship 
enhances discipleship. The context of CHFCLC is a living breathing fellowship where 
the fight for a better standard of living and a closer relationship with God continues to 
bring change to the hearts and lives of persons suffering disadvantage. 

However, preparing disciples while building a church and co-laboring with those 
with little means requires spiritual, socioeconomic, and psychological support as well as 
care in a cohesive effort by participants including the leader. Our context is committed to 
building whether it is building a church or building up a person, a small group or the 
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greater community collectively to improve the human condition of the indigent. We 
believe it is the moral responsibility of the “haves” to assist in improving the human 
condition of the “have nots.” This is what CHFCLC will mirror for the benefit of aiding 
in changing hearts and lives of disadvantaged persons. How this is carried out has much 
to do with ministry practices. 

Ministry practice implemented at CHFCLC includes vision, leadership, 
stewardship, discipleship, planting, building, co-laboring and good mental health. 
Whatever the phase of ministry practice, pastors are not loners in executing the vision. 
The vision must be shared and shouldered by both the leader and context, and so it is at 
CHFCLC. That being said and given the majority of our participants are poor, all are not 
completely penniless and in spite of their status they still have a heart to give what they 
can. We comfort ourselves in the area of giving with the scripture in Deuteronomy 15:7- 
10 to give to the poor and Acts 20:35 to support the weak.. .Jesus said it is more blessed 
to give than receive. Reflecting on a quote from John Wesley, “No man is an island entire 
of itself,” the members and participants receive intentional instructions. 3 These 
instructions insures that individuals do not feel uncomfortable about ability or lack of 
ability to give as much as the next brother or sister because we are intentional about 
looking after our brothers and sisters. The principle is: if a brother or sister has no more 
than the widow who gave her two mites (Mark 12:42), then we are still building together 
because each is giving and ministering according to ability. Those who can only give 
through assistance in lifting equipment are counted as equal. 


3 John Wesley, “Quotes,” Good Reads, accessed August 25, 2016, 
https://www.goodreads.com/author/quotes/151350.John_Wesley. 
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In addition, when asked as a leader how would the people feel about the leader 
giving the greater portion to the building of the edifice, there is a two part response. 1) It 
is an occasion for the pastor to give back to the people, as much as it has been the 
tradition for the people to give to the pastor; 2) those who have less to give or nothing to 
give should feel as free and as much a part of the church as someone who joined a long 
established church to which they did not give a penny prior to their arrival to help erect 
the building because they were not yet a member or participant there. For this cause, 
through every phase of ministry practice, teaching is ever present and is aimed at building 
the person up and pursuing discipleship. That is to say build the church by being the 
church. 

Although part of preparation of disciples include curriculums and lessons, we are 
reminded, discipleship is not something that is finalized after a sequence of courses or 
lessons, but rather is a practice that persists permanently as the disciple of Christ 
surrenders her or his life to God. 4 We as a committed group continue to give according 
to ability along with tithing and persist in our practice to be disciples. We have 
implemented the concept of building together and remaining faithful in spite of 
adversities and seeing to the needs of our brothers and sisters from house to house. As a 
result of our commitment, tenacity, and cohesiveness, the building is erected and we are 
in continual preparation and pursuit and practice of being disciples of Christ. This has 
been done and continues through the application of biblical principles taught in Bible 
study, preaching, and seminars. These practices include outreach and assistance to the 


4 Chris Beard, “Missional Discipleship: Discerning Spiritual Formation Practices and Goals with 
the Mission Movement,” Missiology (Online) 43, no. 2 (April 2015): 180. 
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disadvantage in the areas of, hunger, hygiene, medical/dental care, unemployment, lack 
of housing, transportation and last but not least, focus on the good news of the gospel. 

Methodology 

The discussion here concerns the methodology used to examine the elements 
essential for preparing disciples while constructing a church that will benefit 
disadvantaged persons, in a model of ministry so as to arrive at a hypothesis for what is 
essential for replicating this model in a greater church and communities. The qualitative 
approach is used for this project. The approach to gather data for this project consist of 
five components: 

• Contextual analysis 

• Offering foundation scriptures for the model from the Old and New 
Testaments along with teaching the principles of Christ Jesus through 
Bible study of series on specific characteristics of a disciple in ministry; 

• Preaching the vision of the ministry; 

• An eight week seminar of ninety minute sessions on the elements of 
church planting and preparing disciples, inclusive of guest lecturers 
focused on what the church is and its leadership. This seminar was 
originally a six week plan. However, due to the appreciation of the 
teaching by the members, it was extended two extra weeks. 

• Observations and audiovisual interviews. Surveys were given prior to the 
eight week sessions to locate individuals and their relationship with the 
church. Post surveys were given after the seminar. Journal entries of 
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personal narrative were written by participants to verify their experience 
and the impact of their experience within the context. Also, a group 
interview audiovisual as well as one-on-one interview audiovisual were 
instruments in collecting data. 

The reason for this approach is due to the nature of the project and the 
characteristics of the methodology. Planting the church would include the involvement of 
people on diverse spiritual levels and learnings along with their experience or lack 
thereof with the church. Furthermore, this approach also allows participants to be as 
transparent as they choose. Likewise, it allows for a deeper revelation of the great needs 
of the participants. Moreover, it informs the ministry on how best to respond to the need. 
As the model begins, the hypothesis is by teaching biblical principles of discipleship and 
liberation will result in disciples achieving skills which is vital for the physical and 
spiritual health of God’s sacred worship center. Also, that it is plausible to prepare 
disciples while building a church, and the successful preparation and growth of disciples 
will not only play a major role in the life of CHFCLC, but will prepare these and other 
disciples to serve as positive role models throughout the community. The concept is 
further expanded with the plausibility of while being prepared as disciples, disadvantaged 
persons can benefit from participation in this process. This specific study utilized a 
qualitative methodology. Qualitative research presents a number of characteristics. 

John W. Creswell in his Research Design Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed 
Methods Approaches, asserts that in a natural setting: Qualitative researchers tend to 
gather information in the field on site where participants are involved with the issue or 
problem being studied. This approach affords the researcher the opportunity to observe 
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participants in action and frequently have face to face interaction. 5 A second 
characteristic is the researcher is a key instrument whereas “qualitative researchers 
collect data themselves through examining documents, observing behavior, or 
interviewing participants,” by using an instrument designed to thoroughly gather the 
information. 6 

The third characteristic that qualitative researchers utilize is multiple data sources 
inclusive of observations, interviews, documents and audiovisuals rather than looking to 
any single source. Then the researchers analyze the data and articulate the soundness of 
it, categorize it, and formulate themes. 7 The next characteristic, utilized by qualitative 
researchers is inductive as well as deductive data analysis to form patterns, categories and 
themes from the base upward by arranging “the data into increasingly more abstract units 
of information.” 8 The inductive process may yield a set of themes, and the deductive 
process in further examining the data determines whether more evidence is needed or 
additional information is needed. 9 

Another characteristic paramount to the process with the qualitative researchers’ 
is participants’ meaning. That is to say, “focus on learning the meaning that the 
participants hold about the problem or issue” rather than the meaning the researcher 


5 John Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed Methods Approaches (Los 
Angeles, CA: Sage, 2014), 185. 
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invokes in the research or writers express in their contribution to the literature. 10 In 
addition, is the quality of emergent design of which, its “plan cannot be tightly 
prescribed.. .phases of the process may change or shift after the researcher enters the field 
and begins to collect data.” 11 

Furthermore, the characteristic of reflexivity is an important characteristic in 
qualitative research. Reflexivity impels inquirers to reflect on the potential influence his 
or her personal background, ethos and experiences may have in shaping the study’s 
direction and forming their interpretations resulting in themes and meaning researchers 
ascribe to the information. 12 

The last characteristic mentioned here is holistic account. This account involves 
the reporting of multiple perspectives identifying numerous factors relevant to the 
situation resulting in a sketch and emergence of a larger picture. 13 In addition to these 
characteristics, qualitative researchers progressively utilize a theoretical perspective for 
orientation to questions studied relevant to issues of groups that are marginalized. The 
perspective becomes transformative, shapes questions, and informs how information is 
gathered and analyzed, as asserted by Creswell in chapter three. These perspective help 
the researchers determine what issues are most significant for examination. 14 However, 
the transformative approach is relevant to persons that suffer oppression and 
discrimination inclusive of “race/ethnicity, disability, immigrant status, political conflicts, 

10 Creswell , Research Design, 186. 

11 Creswell, Research Design, 186. 

12 Creswell, Research Design, 186. 

13 Creswell, Research Design, 186. 
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sexual orientation, poverty, gender and age (Mertens, 2010).” 15 This is relevant to the 
population with which we are concerned. 

Implementation 

Implementing the work to prepare disciples while building Changing Hearts For 
Changing Lives Church originally began as a house church in late 2004 in Granville 
County and was established as a legal non-profit entity in the state of North Carolina in 
the same year. Changing Hearts for Changing Lives Church applied for and obtained a 
non-profit status with the IRS in early 2005. Initially, to begin the process to build an 
edifice, in 2005, prior to that year, a foundation (JOS) was established for resources to 
build the church. After examining all the variables connected with erecting a building in 
Granville County, a decision was made to purchase land in Durham County. In 2006, 
land was purchased and donated for future church use. Meanwhile, from 2004 through 
2007 we met in the house church in Granville County. 

Concurrently, in 2006 there had been interaction with a construction company to 
begin building a church. Working with them proved futile. This construction company 
was terminated. Also in the interim, in 2006, as a leader, I decided to better prepare 
myself for discipleship. Therefore, I matriculated at Shaw Divinity School. 

However, we continued to meet at the house church. During the course of our 
meetings, and after an incident at the house church, it was agreed that meetings should be 
suspended until a new location could be established for the benefit of safety to the owner 
of the house. Since land had already been purchased in Durham, plans were made to 
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focus on our relocation to the Durham community and focus on a target date to build the 
church. Donations continued to be added to the church’s funds. 

Furthermore, to bring further clarity and to update the position of the church as of 
2014, CHFCLC is a relaunch of the church in Durham County. Although resources 
would be available to erect a building, funds would have to be raised to furnish the 
building. By the time I matriculated at United Theological Seminary the land was being 
prepped for the foundation. 

In addition, in 2014, we inquired and obtained verification from the IRS that the 
church could be relocated under the same name and identification. We ran a mobile team 
to continue outreach ministry and to let the community know that CHFCLC was there for 
the community although we were a small unit. We witnessed for Christ through our 
actions and prayers. We shared the promises of God with those who were destitute. We 
mobilized a team to distribute food and clothing by way of the “Crock Pot Ministry” also 
established to work in hand with CHFCLC to help meet basic need of those who were 
disadvantaged anticipating further opportunities to feed their souls. As we fed, we clothed 
them. As we distributed food, we shared gospel tracts, prayers and testimonials and 
extended invitations to worship services. We donated and received donations. 

Thus, an informal meeting was held with a small group of six to share the vision 
of our future church context to have greater involvement in the Durham County 
community. Also, we ascertained participant’s willingness to co-labor in constructing a 
place of worship and as well furnish it for outreach ministry and continue in outreach 
activity. February 4, 2015, we met at a downtown restaurant, Reu Cler located at 401 E. 
Chapel Hill Street, Durham, N.C. We discussed how we could work together to bring this 
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vision to fruition for the benefit of some disadvantaged persons while promoting natural 
salvation as well as spiritual salvation. An agreement was made that we would co-labor 
to serve in sharing the gospel and giving back to the community. 

However, for each person willing to participate in the project of planting a church, 
understanding is key to meeting the objectives related to the elements involved in 
beginning a church and being the church. This was a two part venture. Part one was to 
build the people. Part two was to build the church. The second construction company was 
contacted with the intent to move forward with building plans. This would be the second 
attempt to work with a legitimate builder to erect the edifice. Discussions were held 
concerning moving the project along. There was an additional piece of land needed to 
allow an easement to the church’s property. The land was purchased for the benefit of 
easement onto the church’s property. 

Furthermore, to put things in proper perspective, preaching the vision and Bible 
studies were on going prior to a public announcement that we would also meet in a hotel 
leased space for services and Bible study. First, we began in the house. Then we went to 
a hotel lease space and back to the house holding the Bible study and Sunday services in 
the house. However, we were able to go back to the hotel for Sunday services. While we 
met in a hotel for a time for both events, for economic reasons, Bible study was moved to 
the pastor’s home where we had access to good seating capacity in the lower level of the 
house. Also, due to renovations at the hotel, we suffered the inconvenience of having to 
move back and forth between the house church and hotel for Sunday services. 
Fortunately, the pastor’s home could accommodate the space needed. 
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Participants expressed a number of times that they felt free in that space to 
discuss things they otherwise would not feel safe discussing. This gave way to a large 
degree of trust among the participants and members. This has been difficult to manage 
because some people who came to a public place such as the hotel lease space are not 
likely to cause the kind of problems there may possibly be for the home owner of a house 
church. There was always the risk that an unsaved persons with lack of conscious might 
possibly take the notion to return to the house with ulterior motives, which could create a 
safety risk for the home owner. Up to this point we have operated in safety. 

After matriculation at United Theological Seminary (UTS), and creating this 
model of ministry was the established goal, contact was made with a peer associate, a 
contextual associate, and three professional associates to ascertain the role each person 
would fulfill in the implementation of this project. An agreement was made with each 
individual to engage in the expansion of the project through assisting with support and 
directives for making this a viable project. Discussions were held with professional 
associates by phone and in person. Due to the size of the group, contact with peer and 
contextual associates was weekly often multiple times during the week. 

In addition, to begin preparation of the participants to consider themselves a part 
of this project and that we are essentially the project, consent to actually participate in 
this project was obtained from each individual. Also, prior to the initiation of a seminar 
of eight ninety minute sessions to be taught as treatment for this project, a pre-survey was 
given to locate individuals in their relationship with the church and their level of 
understanding concerning the church as it relates to who or what the church is: organic 


versus inorganic; leaders and servant leadership; co-laboring; disciple and discipleship; 
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fellowship; liberation; restoration, and role in ministry. Prior to the scheduled sessions, 
Bible study was taught to give a foundation in scriptures on commitment to ministry, co¬ 
laboring and the cohesiveness required to plant a church. 

The sessions were scheduled to meet each Saturday afternoon at 4:30 p.m. 
Consideration was given to those who were working or otherwise had a busy day prior to 
arrival and would not have an opportunity to eat or having to prepare meals after the 
session. Therefore, food was provided at each session. 

Objectives were set forth for the eight sessions, seminar facilitated over eight 
weeks. The following were the objectives for the seminar: 

• Participants will understand and state who and what the church is. 

• Participants will understand and state what an organic and inorganic church is. 

• Participants will understand and state what servant leadership is. 

• Participants will understand and state who leaders are. 

• Participants will understand and state what co-laboring is and how to co-labor. 

• Participants will understand and state what a disciple and discipleship is. 

• Participants will understand and state what fellowship and stewardship is. 

• Participants will understand and state what liberation is. 

• Participants will understand and state what restoration is. 

• Participants will understand and state what his or her role is in ministry. 

During the first session of the seminar, the substance of dialogue was how to build an 
organic and inorganic church. Participants were given information illustrating the 
difference between an organic and inorganic church. They were also guided in getting an 
understanding of who the church is compared to the church referred to as a building. 
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They were guided in understanding the difference between the local church and the 
universal church. 

Also, understanding that the church is not a denomination or a set of rituals and 
programs, but it is a fellowship called out by Christ to be the body of Christ and to serve 
Christ. Several of the participants were excited about learning that the church is not just a 
place to go. One person expressed that she loves knowing she is the church and how that 
connects to being a part of the body of Christ. She expressed that she looks forward to 
learning more about growing as a church. 

During the second session, by way of guest lecturer Pastor J. Brown, the 
substance of dialogue continued concerning the who and what of the church. In addition, 
he discussed the significance of co-laboring with servant leadership and co-laboring in 
building a ministry with a collective mindset. Most importantly, he stressed the 
significance of a caring relationship between the leader and congregation. Also, the 
positive impact of conflict was brought to the discussion. We also appreciated his 
stressing the significance of intentional stewardship. Likewise, the benefits of intentional 
stewardship and its power to influence the outcome of identified goals to serve the 
community as we serve God were shared. 

Furthermore, spiritual influence, leadership cycles, spiritual leadership levels, and 
the characteristics of power versus service as it relates to the relationship between leaders 
and co-laborer were discussed. As a result, one participant stated he was excited and 
encouraged about what the group can accomplish together through servant leadership and 
sticking together. The participant said: “I believe even though we are small, we can do 
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great things to serve the community.” He also expressed several things were pointed out 
that he had not considered but was glad it was brought to the discussion. 

Moreover, between the second and third session, persons were identified that 
expressed desire and willingness to become a disciple and become a participant in 
planting this church. Also, those who were willing to assist others in need of assistance 
and in need of rebuilding their lives were identified. Likewise, those who were assisting 
but were in need of assistance in rebuilding their own lives were identified. Then those 
who were in immediate need were identified. 

During the third session taught by the leader, the substance of dialogue was 
discipleship and fellowship and its relevance to up building others and self. Participants 
were guided in their understanding of the difference between being a disciple and making 
disciples. Discussions were held concerning what a disciple is, the characteristics of a 
disciple, the practice of a prepared disciple, and the role of the disciple as servant, 
worshiper, and witness. Last, but not least the authenticity of disciples and discipleship 
was discussed. Several participants responded to this discussion expressing their desire 
to be authentic in their walk with Christ. One person said “I want to keep it real with 
Christ.” 

Also, the discussion included what a fellowship is versus what it is to fellowship. 
The significance of fellowship and its contribution to up building individuals and the 
group were stressed as well. Participants were guided in their understanding of what the 
fellowship must represent to others, who have not yet experienced fellowship or become 
a part of a fellowship. To intersect discipleship and fellowship, the importance of 
disciples being the fellowship at a higher level than only meeting at the place of worship 
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was stressed. One person’s response was “I always thought fellowship just meant getting 
together.” Another person said, “This means we are part of something separate.” 
Enthusiasm about where the context is headed was obvious upon observation and 
discussion. 

Between the third and fourth session, rules of benevolence were established. A 
covenant was made to offer assistance according to the rules of benevolence. Then 
persons in need were identified, and assistance with food, housing, medical/dental care as 
well as transportation was given. We shared what we have among us with each other. For 
example, one sister shared food with another participant by bringing a love basket to each 
Bible study and sometimes on Sundays discreetly distributing it to another. Income was 
generated for one person by allowing him to use his talent to design something for the 
church. This enhanced his confidence to use his talent to pursue other projects where he 
could use his talent to produce more income. We exchanged help among ourselves 
through our gifts and talents. One brother helped another brother repair his car who could 
not afford to have it repaired while in turn, a sister and another brother in Christ made 
sure the brother who assisted in the car repairs had two suits of clothing donated to him 
because he was experiencing lack. One person who was living in his car was assisted in 
getting a place to live. These were and are the kinds of supportive things done along with 
encouraging words that build up one another and demonstrate how much each one is 
valued. 

During the fourth session, the substance of dialogue was liberation and restoration 
relevant to building up others and self, looking to the interests of others. Participants were 
guided in their understanding of the significance and the effect of fulfilling the “royal 
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law” by executing the focus of our ministry which is: find opportunities to help others, 
operate in Him (Christ), create harmony, unite to achieve, and succeed by faith. This 
would underscore our core of love motto that “we want for our brothers and sisters what 
we want for ourselves.” They were guided in the understanding of how this helps and 
results in self-liberation and collective liberation, which builds self-esteem as well as help 
build up others leading to unity in the community. 

Between the fourth and fifth session, meetings with a context associates occurred. 
Resources were put in place to continue the construction of the building. Also, meetings 
with the architect and builder occurred. 

During the fifth session, by way of guest lecturer Dr. R. Hatton, the substance of 
dialogue was healthy leadership and co-laboring with leadership. She guided the 
participants’ understanding in what healthy leadership is and its importance. In addition, 
the importance of the personal health of the leader was emphasized. She also guided 
participants’ understanding in what the role of each individual might look like in serving 
with the leader. Co-laboring in ministry was the focus and was stressed rather than 
serving the pastor. She stressed the purpose of why we are here, which is to build the 
kingdom of God and empower God’s people as disciples, cognizant that empowerment is 
not limited to spiritual empowerment. Stressing that empowerment is also other than 
spiritual bolstered encouragement among the group. Some participants shared they felt 
they were empowering each other in some way as well as being empowered. One person 
shared that from his perspective, it does not always take big things to empower someone. 


It takes caring. 
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Between the fifth and sixth session, meetings occurred with context and 
professional associates in person and by phone. Discussions were held on plans to 
complete project. Suggestions and directives were given to help advance the project. 

During the sixth session, facilitated by the leader, the substance of dialogue was 
implementing the church vision, prayer, and stewardship. This along with commitment to 
the vision was discussed. These ministry practices were discussed at length to emphasize 
their importance to church planting and growth. Participants were guided in their 
understanding of the importance of functioning as a unit to keep the vision alive. Also, 
the importance of a fervent prayer life was stressed emphasizing praying for each other 
and all others. Stewardship was counted as significant in all areas of life, the benefit of 
practicing it, and how it contributes to liberation from current conditions and brings 
restoration and advancement. There was a consensus of the group that the group would 
work to make the vision a reality. We agreed there would be a consistent prayer life. Two 
persons verbalized they felt the leader was a good example in stewardship and that they 
see stewardship differently than they did before becoming a part of CHFCLC. 

The substance of dialogue for the seventh session was community involvement. 
Illustrations of community involvement were presented. Concepts on how the church will 
give back to the community while maturing were discussed. Plans were discussed to 
implement sponsorship of grooming a group of young children, who are less fortunate 
inclusive of hair care and clothing along with giving them hope. Food giveaways on a 
broader scale were discussed and planned. Also, the plans to assist disaster victims were 
discussed. As well the installation of bath showers in the new church to benefit 


disadvantaged persons in need of help with hygiene was discussed. Discussion related to 
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strategies for having adequate funds to assist the indigent was on the table. The concept 
of a total and separate benevolence fund sustained by donations was entertained. The 
concept of using a rental property was discussed. 

During the eight session the substance of dialogue was surveys, scheduling follow 
up live interviews, (group and one on one), and certificates for attendance and 
completion. Also, a final fellowship meal was shared among the participants. During the 
meal, the participants expressed how they felt about the seminar. The follow up 
interviews were planned for the group as well as one-on-ones. The group interview was 
held immediately after last session. The one-on-one interviews occurred at a later date. 

However, as it relates to the church, during the three years of work to erect the 
building many delays occurred. As heartbreaking as it was and is, we experienced blatant 
racism while trying to complete the project of erecting the church building. We selected 
the builder based on the design of the church at which I had worshipped for four years, 
prior to launching CHFCLC in Durham, and the work seemed good. The difference is the 
sanctuary where I worshiped in the past was built by a long established context. 

After CHFCLC signed a letter of intent to build initially, there were delays. After 
months of stagnation we questioned the delay. The delay had all to do with racial 
profiling unbeknown to us in that it was assumed because of the size of the group and 
color of the group, we did not have adequate funds to build the church. When we 
questioned the delay, it was revealed that the design builder team had concerns about the 
ability of the context to afford the contract. We came to understand that many builders 
base their willingness to build on their perceived notion of the church’s ability to pay and 
how they will pay. The building contractor assumed we would not be able to contract. 
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We then presented evidence of ability to contract. Much speculation would have been 
dispelled had the builder simply asked what the source of payment would be to honor a 
contract rather than basing it on the size of the context and the color of our skin. We went 
to the next step and entered the contract to build. We met with an architect who designed 
the building. 

After securing a design, we agreed the builder would secure the builder’s permit 
and the engineer would submit the plans for the infrastructure. More time begin to pass. 
We were given the understanding that the city was taking its time to grant the permit due 
to city planning hearings pertaining to such matters only met on certain calendar dates. 
We entrusted the builder with erecting the building in the agreed upon time which was 
supposed to be no more than fifteen months. We entrusted the engineer to submit plans in 
a timely manner as mandated by the city ordinances. Unfortunately, the engineer that was 
engaged in designing infrastructure for utilities did not submit plans or revised plans to 
the city in a timely manner leading to repeated delays in advancing the project. Over the 
three years there was evidence of subterfuge and sabotage. We were overwhelmed when 
evidence of persons who are affiliated with the Ku Klux Klan were a big part of our 
problems. 

Moreover, the revelation of how deep the racism and the plot to deceive was 
revealed when the engineer sent a page from a five page document required by the city of 
Durham to be signed and certified asking us, (the church) to sign it without the other four 
pages attached. The expectation was that in order for us to make a request currently for a 
certificate of occupancy (CO), we as owners of the property by signing the document 
would certify that the infrastructure has been constructed in accordance with the 
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approved construction plans. The actions on the part of the engineer indicated that we 
were expected to sign the document without knowing the full content of the document 
included in the missing four pages. We had been told by the builder since 2015 that the 
“as built” plans were being resubmitted repeatedly with the claim that the city planner 
was kicking them back to the engineer. When we went to the city to check on reports we 
were told they did not have the paperwork. When we went to the engineer, we were told 
the city planner’s office was behind on logging the information into the computer. Then 
came a hard blow with the discovery that the installers of the underground piping 
installed damaged piping and a good portion of eighty feet of the piping had to be 
replaced as of January 2017 which also requires re-inspection. This caused further delays. 
Within two weeks we discovered the video that would confirm the integrity of the 
infrastructure revealed the damaged piping. This was the infrastructure the church was 
expected to certify with a signature. The paper to be signed was sent to us a week after 
the “as built” plans were submitted to the city planning office and the public works and 
utilities’ office. 

As a result, we went to the utilities office to confirm that the “as built’ revised 
plans had been resubmitted, where we were informed that there was no evidence of any 
plans having been revised at all, and these “as built” plans were not revised plans but had 
just been submitted January 26, 2017. We were advised that the builder or engineer 
should sign the papers because they installed the pipeline. They could certify the integrity 
of the installation of the infrastructure. 

There were repeated discrepancies during the sequence of events related to 
advancing the building process. The purported multiple revisions of plans that were 
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reported to have been submitted and resubmitted multiple times and reported to have 
been kicked back to the engineer as many times lacked evidence upon investigation at the 
time that this was indeed true. Indications were that the plans had been revised only once. 
According to reports from the city records, the “as built” infrastructure for the utilities 
were not submitted as purported by the engineer. 

Even worse near the end of the contract evidence of multiple acts of betrayal 
came to light even from the one, who was hired to personally assist the leader and to help 
oversee the work. In addition, the city required the church to pay to have sidewalks 
installed on two streets adjacent to the church property. A special run off pond had to be 
built to protect certain areas of the surrounding community. However, to make matters 
more contentious the discovery that the building had been completed without a final 
inspection for ceiling duct work was discovered after the ceiling was completed causing 
the city to delay the Certificate of Occupancy (CO). Likewise, it was revealed the HVAC 
system which was installed in 2015 did not have a final installation inspection and while 
in the waiting pattern failed inspection as of 2017 and had to be re-inspected. This caused 
further delays. As of July 2017, it was revealed that the contractor had not installed a very 
important drain close to the building and left the building vulnerable for flooding. I 
suppose one could say the crowning piece was also, due to the deception concerning the 
former inspection related to the HVAC, the contractor (employee) entered the ceiling of 
the church and damaged the ceiling which now delays the grand opening of the new 
building. These challenges have left the church in litigation through attorneys. 

There were other acts which took place to discourage us such as neglecting to 
cover carpeting after installation when we realize we would not be moving to the building 
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as planned. Our concerns were dismissed under the guise that the carpet could be cleaned. 
Also, the builder installed mirrors that distort physical appearances rather than regular 
mirrors. Therefore, unnecessary scarring to the walls occurred. Although weather was a 
small factor, it was the least of the cause of delays in completing the building project. 
From 2014 to 2017, the challenge of gaining occupancy continues. 

In spite of the fact that the building is erected, we are still waiting to worship in 
our new sanctuary. However, the process of preparing disciples is ongoing. We set prayer 
visuals on site of the property twice per week during the building process. To contribute 
to the success of transition and transformation of disadvantaged persons, the income from 
a particular rental property was and continues to be donated to the church and earmarked 
solely for use to help build a benevolence fund for assisting those in need. Sustaining the 
ministry otherwise is done through regular tithes and offerings. Currently, a project that 
was promised in a year has taken much longer than promised or needed. Currently, we 
continue to meet the challenges of finalizing the project by litigation through attorneys. 

Focus Group Results 

Based on focus group participation and results, we find that, it is possible to 
change the thinking of downtrodden and oppressed persons through a ministry model that 
prepares them for discipleship while building a church. This is possible while co-laboring 
to build up others, and assisting in rebuilding and changing lives while constructing a 
worship center resulting in liberation both spiritually and physically. The process is as 
follows related to the focus group. An initial survey was taken by eleven persons. Ten 
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persons agreed to be a part of the focus group but only eight signed up and followed 
through. 

Initially, a small group intentionally came together meeting in a house to hold 
worship service with the intent to grow in Christ and plant a church. As part of the 
process, regular services were held on Sunday and Bible study weekly. The written pre 
survey was taken by eleven persons. Eight were the focus group. 

Also, eight—ninety minutes sessions on discipleship, church planting and church 
building, and benevolence were held over an eight week period although the original 
planned duration was to be six weeks. Data was collected to reflect the results of the 
action of participants in this project and their concerns. The hypothesis is supported based 
on the results in the data collected for this project. 

First, the focus group was given the scope of the project, and consent was 
obtained for participation in this project Appendix B. Then a general assessment survey 
was obtained from the focus group Appendix C. Next, an extended pre survey was given 
to the participants to reveal their spiritual location and relationship with the church 
Appendix D. This instrument was used for comparison as a pre and post survey. The 
objectives Appendix E set forth for this work were met through the eight sessions of 
teaching. Results are revealed in the post comparison surveys Appendix D and post 
interview questions Appendix F (see Table 11 and Table 12). 

Also, a profile of the focus group participants was obtained. The age ranges from 
twenty-four to sixty found in Table 1. Then a list of the participants’ concerns were 
identified and the number of persons having a particular concern. The concerns were 
diverse as well as the numbers which includes hunger, unemployment, homelessness, 
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disability, medical/dental, transportation, domestic violence, and addiction (Table 2). 
Next, the group was invited to share in a survey of what their expectations were from the 
church in general, and specifically their expectations from CHFCLC ranked from their 
number one expectation to the top five. Of the two surveys related to their expectations 
the number one expectation in general was the word of God preached, and specific to 
CHFCLC the number one expectation was true fellowship. The other expectations are 
ranked in order in Table 3 and in Table 4. After having spent time in fellowship and 
worship, inquiry was made related to the church connection and frequency of attendance. 
Some individuals gave more than one reason for attending and for joining the church. 
Eight of eight gave the top three reasons for attending CHFCLC as friendliness, 
supportive, and preaching/teaching. Others’ reasons are listed in Table 5. As it relates to 
attendance, six of eight persons attended church twice per week and two attended once 
per week but all attended at least once weekly Table 5. For those who moved beyond 
attending to joining the church, the number one reason for five of eight persons joining 
CHFCLC was they were led by God while three of eight joined because of the leader. 
Additional reasons for individuals joining the church were given as some had more than 
one Table 6. In addition, the benefit of being a part of the context of CHLCLC according 
to individual statements, at least twenty-four benefits are listed; to name a few: 

• experiencing the power of God, 

• growing in Christ, 

• changed behavior, 

• serving together in ministries, 

• 


Bible study, 
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• applying principles to life with family, 

• shelter, 

• employment, 

• food, and 

• building confidence, 

but not necessarily in that order listed in Table 7 along with other benefits. 

Furthermore, ministry impact is positive for this context. Eight persons responded 
to thirteen variables that has impacted them in this context. Eighty-eight percent of the 
focus group responded they benefit more from a grass root church than the long 
established church. One hundred percent of the responders indicated he or she thinks of 
the church as self. Seventy-five percent of responders see the church as self and others. 
One hundred percent of responders see evidence of the gospel lived, and right motive by 
the leader for ministry model. Eighty-eight percent of responders were helped spiritually 
and naturally. One hundred percent of responders indicated life changed positively, 
experienced transformation and holistic treatment. Eighty-seven percent of responders do 
not see the model of ministry as norm. One hundred percent view the context as 
spiritually healthy and views each one as being treated as a person, while eighty-seven 
percent indicated the context is healthy both spiritually and naturally Table 8. 

As it relates to the eight—ninety minutes sessions taught over a period of eight 
weeks, a list of objective pertaining to discipleship, fellowship, stewardship, church 
planting, leadership co-laboring, liberation, and restoration was given to the participants 
Appendix E. Participants in the focus group included four married, two divorced, and two 
single persons Table 1. Eight persons attended sessions one, two, three and four totaling 
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one hundred percent. Six persons attended sessions five and six totaling seventy-five 
percent. Seven persons attended session seven totaling eighty-seven percent. Five persons 
attended session eight totaling sixty-two percent. A total of fifty percent of the 
participants attended all the sessions. Two persons missed two sessions due to work, and 
one persons missed one session due to unexpected schedule conflict. One person missed 
one session due to circumstances beyond control Figure 1. 

However, relevant to the audiovisual interviews, eight persons participated in the 
group audiovisual interview. In addition, five of the eight persons participated in a one- 
on-one audiovisual interview. Three persons which attended the seminar did not 
participate in the one-on-one audiovisual interview. 

Nonetheless, session feedback was positive per individual statements. Statements 
included: rating the seminar as good. The participants expressed gladness that basics of 
being the church were being taught and that it is refreshing. One participant stated it was 
like going back to our roots as Christians. The group also expressed appreciation for 
having a guest lecturer share principles of co-laboring with a servanthood mentality. 

They expressed the lecturer was very informative because there were things they did not 
know, and they heard some of the same information in Bible study. One person stated, 
this learning time together made the fellowship stronger and this individual had never 
thought of fellowship as a fellowship or a group label. Another person stated “I thought 
of fellowship as getting together.” One person stated, “I want to be an authentic disciple, 
and I am committed” Table 9. 

In addition, more positive feedback was given through the seminar evaluation. 

The substance was rated four point six of five. Also, the presenters were rated an overall 
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four point seven of five Table 10. As it relates to understanding what discipleship is or 
being a disciple, specific questions were asked the participants. The participants of the 
focus group had similar responses in expressing their understanding of what being a 
disciple is accordingly: following Jesus Christ; following his examples in doing the work 
of Christ; studying his word; understanding his principles along with being committed 
and obedient to the word of Christ; committed to the service of Christ Table 11. Also, 
responses were given in the post comparison survey related to understanding disciple or 
discipleship Appendix D. 

Furthermore, as it relates to examples of following Christ Jesus, each person was 
able to give the meaning of a disciple. When asked to give examples, the responses 
include: being committed to bringing people to Christ; helping people in need, feeding 
and clothing the poor; teaching and living God’s word; making sure needs are met; doing 
to others what we want done for ourselves; outreach ministry; introducing others to 
Christ; forgiving, praying, helping, providing for needs; encouraging and loving one 
another; propagating the gospel and doing right by God Table 11. 

Moreover, as it relates to observation of church progress specific questions were 
asked participants. They gave individual responses which are: the church is growing 
spiritually; over time members have grown closer; ministry is more focused and the 
vision is materializing; Bible study style is more in depth; church is serving the 
community; and the church is moving in a positive direction. Also, team work in service 
and meeting need as well as sharing and enhancing the vision, and supportive of each 
other. Participants states they are being challenged; love is promoted; “we are living what 
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is taught and have a sense of belonging, and one feels better about one’s self.” The word 
makes me feel free Table 12. 

Moreover, the youth has direct participation in the service. They were given 
opportunity to express themselves. Children have expressed they are accepted and loved 
and are getting the training they need. Youth are supported at functions outside of church 
to encourage positive development. The children are learning by example and they are 
learning to set examples. Over all, participants agree that the context brings a liberating 
experience Table 12. 

Furthermore, the participants in the focus group who attended the sessions benefit 
and learn how to work at being authentic disciples. Also, the context overall benefited 
from learning enhanced by preaching at regular weekly services and weekly Bible 
teaching. As much, they benefited from other types of support. 

Further findings are based on observations and testimonials of the participants in 
our context which are not included in this work. The shortest period of attendance by any 
participants is two months. The longest time of attendance is two years. The ages of 
participants who attended the church ranged from age five to middle age. A small group 
of six grew to twenty-one participants and members including visitors with children, but 
excluding the first three musicians since the inception of this project from 2014. As it 
relates to active participation, all participated in worship services. Although up to twenty- 
one people attended services, only twelve people became members excluding the leader. 
Only eight participated in a focus group. 

As it relates to building up and rebuilding lives, diverse changes occurred with the 
participants. One participant’s condition was improved immensely with the support of the 
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context. He was alone when we met, had low self-esteem, looked unkempt, needed food 
and was unemployed. He was very angry about his status in life. We at CHFCLC offered 
him support. Within a year, after receiving certification in mechanics, he was well 
groomed, employed, and got married. Another participant who had low self-esteem and 
openly confessed a prison history adjusted his lifestyle in displaying more godly 
behavior. He expressed how he was tempted to return to some previous behavior but 
chose not to do so. He states he did not feel judged by the people at CHFCLC and he 
enjoys acceptance by us. He was also able to gain employment. 

In addition, another participant attempting to be in a safe place moved out of an 
environment of domestic violence, and after losing a home and needing medical 
treatment was assisted by the CHFCLC and is in a restoration phase. This participant 
experienced transformation while participating in ministry at our context. Four persons 
were blessed with assistance to get transportation, to get jobs and or to use as a tool for 
their jobs as well as to travel to and from medical facilities. A family had an increase in 
their finances after becoming a part of this context. They stated they look at stewardship 
and managing finance differently now. One youth states he has learned the importance of 
honoring his parents. He states he now tries to obey them. A college age student states 
she is witnessing on campus about Christ and our work. 

Moreover, one person joined the church who was homeless and after a few weeks 
gained employment. Unfortunately, according to that member, the place that employed 
the member mandates weekend work. The member’s family was broken per open 
confession. Although we lost the member’s support, and the opportunity to work with 
the member’s children, we supported the member in prayer and the member returned and 
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has since gained better employment conducive to regular church attendance. Not only did 
the member have gainful employment and ideal hours of work, the member was also 
blessed with a home and the family is restored. One member moved his membership to 
another church to be with his new wife. 

Furthermore, four musicians have been hired since the inception of this process. 
The first musician is very gifted but need rehabilitation. He was not reliable due to an 
addiction. However, when offered a referral for specialized assistance, the musician did 
not want to address the addiction. Therefore, his services were terminated. The second 
musician was not able to continue with us due to a scheduling conflict with the secular 
job. The third musician was gifted but not fully committed to the ministry. The fourth 
musician, who according to his testimony had been treated unkindly in past times because 
of some physical challenges proved to be the most reliable. In spite of the challenges he 
faces, he is welcomed at CHFCLC and he is very committed to this ministry context. 

The find is that although traditionally a small group comes together and commit 
to growing together, and become larger over time with various fundraisers and 
contributions to construct a building while growing as disciples, it is not necessarily the 
only way to plant a church. What it takes is the genuine commitment of a few to work the 
vision while each give as they are able and purpose to give and allow Jesus to be the 
source. Even when an entity is able to raise the funds needed, it still requires hands-on of 
willing and committed participants to realize the vision of the context. Furthermore, as 
previously mentioned in chapter five by Ralph Moore that “new Christian communities... 
should not be too quick to build up permanent facilities for themselves” because of the 
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level of maturity in the congregation, I disagree. 16 I tend to concur with the conclusion 
reached by Ram Cnaan which is the distinction between the high performers and low 
performers is not mediated by budget, size, membership, or theology. Rather, it is 
mediated by the congregation’s commitment to faith-based action and a tradition of 
congregational care. Therefore, this view is applicable regardless of congregation size. Of 
great importance, the permanent facilities are for God’s kingdom work, not for ourselves. 
Therefore, a plenty of good can result from a little group with great faith. 

Moreover, focus on spiritual growth rather than numerical growth is the core of 
the ministry. Although the resources were made available to construct a building, we 
must be cognizant that erecting the building (symbol of a church) is not a church plant. It 
is a building plant. Thus, the priority was not to plant a symbol of the church (brick and 
mortar) as a church plant although it is useful for meeting. The focus and priority were to 
plant the spirit of the church (Christ) in the hearts of those in this context and the overall 
Durham community. Thus, I concur with Karen Greenwaldt’s notation that diverse 
meeting places including house churches, marketplace, and cyberspace are attended by 
millions of young people, and first the meeting must take place in the heart. The church 
plant is where the people have allowed Christ to be planted in their hearts. The church 
plant for this context occurred in a house church location and what is significant is 
always being mindful that the house of worship is first spiritual then physical. The focus 
was not on planting (X) amount of people in a church. Rather the focus was to plant the 
church in the people. 


16 Wayne Holst, “Review of Starting a New Church: The Church Planter’s Guide to Success,” 
Congregations 29, no. 4 (Fall 2003): 42. 
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This process has been a major learning experience for us at CHFCLC. We have 
learned together that exposure to one another’s concerns and needs can be a catalyst, 
which brings us to a place that causes us to seek self-liberation and the liberation of 
others from oppressors. Also, we learned the importance of looking to the interest of 
others and the greater depths of love through baring one another’s burdens. As well, we 
learned the value and significance of selflessness and the significance of “we” and team 
work that benefit the whole. Last, but not least, we learned how to put what we have 
together large and small to accomplish our goal while trusting that the good hand of God 
is upon us. 


Conclusion 

The goal was to explore the plausibility of preparing disadvantaged persons for 
discipleship while building a church. Preparing disadvantaged persons for discipleship 
while building a church with poor and oppressed persons, who are at a disadvantage is a 
challenge. However, it is possible when the persons involved have hope and are a part of 
their own liberation by way of preparing to be disciples, which will result in them playing 
a major role in bringing change to themselves, their lives, the context, and the greater 
community, spiritually and physically. How our hearts and lives change must first be 
rooted in God-human relationship and then rooted in a just human to human relationship 
that seeks justice for disadvantaged persons. This was a mandate by Jesus Christ himself. 
There is a theological significance attached to the lives of all people whether they label it 


as such or not. 
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Also, people are relational and since they are, there must be a caring human to 
human relationship for change to come about. How socioeconomic change can come is 
through connection with an agent that is empathetic or sympathetic to the cause of the 
poor such as myself. In this project, the connection exist between the leader and the 
context of CHFCLC whose lives have intersected and lends to shaping a ministry model 
for preparing disadvantaged persons for discipleship while building a church. The source 
of inspiration and support are biblical foundations of which are exemplified in Nehemiah 
a leader and the disciples in Acts. 

The example of Nehemiah as advocate for his people’s wellbeing, leadership 
ability to lead his people on a mission to rebuild, fostering a “we” mentality among his 
people to eradicate their vulnerability, and placing them in an advantaged state is most 
suited as a ministry model for preparing disciples and constructing a building. As a result 
of the study of Nehemiah, the participants and members of the context at CHFCLC foster 
a “we” mentality likewise for the benefit of the whole. First, Nehemiah showed his 
people how to help each other rather than oppress and take advantage of their own people 
for individual gain. Once a “we” mentality was fostered, Nehemiah’s character showed 
the members and participants how to remain on the wall and cope with adversity during 
the enemy’s attempt to thwart the plan of God. The group at CHFCLC had to mirror and 
implement this example as we struggled against the enemy to build a sacred worship 
center and to transition into our newly erected building. 

Likewise, in Acts there was a kindred spirit to Nehemiah illustrated in the 
example of Peter with the other disciples. Nehemiah was concern about the well-being of 
his people. The disciples were a fellowship that through prayers and breaking bread 
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together addressed and met needs of each household as they moved from house to house 
through fellowship. They witnessed for Christ through their actions of up building and 
assisting in rebuilding as well as through their testimonies also making these examples 
suitable for shaping this ministry model. This example set by the disciples here were 
actions that our context has been able to duplicate. From the beginning we purposed and 
we covenanted to do so through a show of love by meeting need as best as we could 
under present conditions, praying with the needy giving our witness and our testimonies 
of spiritual salvation as well as physical salvation in troubling times. This kindred 
connection between the two Old Testament and New Testament representatives show a 
theological connection and significance: the commonality of up building and rebuilding, 
looking out for the well-being of others, and seeking justice on the smallest scale for 
persons who are disadvantaged while offering salvation in spite of the circumstances. 

This basically was also a part of the foundation of the house church before the house 
church as we know it ever existed. 

Thus, the historical foundation for this work is the house church movement. 
Although the movement occurred in more contemporary times, house church meetings 
took place in the first three centuries. It was common practice for our ancestors to meet in 
house churches, and they continue to be an alternative to traditional church for 
contemporary times. The house church is a small gathering in an informal setting usually 
in someone’s home. It is intimate and may consist of from two to twenty participants. It is 
intentional and its participants know why they choose the house church over traditional 
church. The house church exemplifies a model that is an excellent paradigm for CHFCLC 
in that we gather for reciprocal healing, support biblical guidance and worship service 
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while building a fellowship. The definition of the house church reflects the characteristics 
and practices exemplified by the house church of the disciples and the contemporary 
house church group, even CHFCLC. The impact of the house on the body of Christ is 
quite significant. House churches are responsible for many lives being transformed 
locally and globally. Also, on some level it contributed to the liberation of many. 

Furthermore, the theological approach to this work is a theology that would 
address liberation of disadvantaged persons and offer them opportunity to participate in 
self-liberation from oppression through rebuilding and assisting others to rebuild, uniting 
and forging relationships while building a worship center. The problem within the 
context is many disadvantaged persons lack the socioeconomic skills to fulfill their lives. 
The hypothesis is by teaching biblical principles of discipleship and liberation, this will 
result in disciples achieving skills which are vital for the physical and spiritual health of 
God’s sacred worship center. 

This theology has brought about a saving event for some. By bringing a small 
group of committed people together, lives have been changing for the better. Some, who 
were disadvantaged have transitioned to advantaged state. By encouraging self-liberation 
and working as a team for the good of the whole, liberation is reflected in new life for 
members of the context at CHFCLC. Supportive relationships have formed among 
members of the context; a new marriage, gainful employment, housing, deliverance from 
domestic violence, overcoming depression, accessing transportation, change in youthful 
behavior, medical need are being met, and last but not least, heart and life changes are all 
a result in part of applied liberation theology. 
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In addition, theoretically, it is possible to prepare disadvantaged person for 
discipleship while building a church. It is possible to help bring change to disadvantaged 
persons’ lives by preparing them as disciples while building a church, through education 
and a hands-on participation of building a symbol of hope and place of worship together 
while meeting basic need. The results will manifest memorialized efforts and unity. The 
elements required for preparing disciples while building a church are care, support and 
cohesiveness in the spiritual, socioeconomic and psychosocial realm. 

However great the challenges, they are surmountable. The key is congregational 
commitment to faith based action of building up and preparing disciples through meeting 
spiritual and natural need and through committed congregational care even to one 
another. Those among us who have the greater resources have a moral obligation to 
contribute to those among us with very little resources. Reiterating a statement by Robert 
Kennedy, we must do everything we can for those who have the least. 17 Also, these 
words used by John Wesley are very powerful to: “Do all the good you can, by all the 
means you can, in all the ways you can, in all the places you can, at all the times you can, 
to all the people you can, as long as you ever can” lend support to Kennedy’s statement. 18 
All of which comes through a team effort to meet a group goal of carrying out the vision 
given to the leader to share with the context in awareness and in deed. 

Moreover, ministry practice includes vision, leadership, discipleship, planting, 
building, co-laboring and good mental health. However, how soon the physical church is 


17 Norman Macafee, ed.. The Gospel According to RFK: Why It Matters Now (New York, NY: 
Basic Books, 2008), 5. 

18 John Wesley, “Quotes,” Good Reads, accessed October 11, 2016, 
https://www.goodreads.com/author/quotes/151350.John_Wesley. 
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built is predicated upon the culture developed within the context, mentality, and faith 
based action and commitment of the congregation. Although budget is very important, I 
agree that it and the size of the congregation should not have the greater influence of 
being the deciding factor in determining when to build. Rather, it should be that in spite 
of size the greater deciding factor should be more so the commitment to faith based 
action. That action should include giving the necessary tools to enhance given gifts and 
talents for success in transformation and transition. 

Thus, as it relates to the preparing disadvantaged persons for discipleship, 
teaching, learning and practice are perpetual and do not end when seminars or short 
sessions end. Of great significance in preparing disciples and training them for leadership 
or co-laboring, the leader must start with self in ministry practice guided by his or her 
moral compass. The leader must explore his or her own philosophies about leadership 
and power. Most importantly, leaders must do no harm. Hence, we must have leaders 
who are good followers and God led. Reflecting on Art Rainer’s perspective, leadership 
is effective when “leaders think to say “we” rather than T.” 19 This perspective is quite 
relevant as we think of we, rather than I as in you and I, God and I, or God and us. 

Summarily, the hallmark of Nehemiah and Acts is Nehemiah was a praying leader 
and understood the importance of a relationship with God and saw to it that his people 
did not take advantage of the less fortunate of their own people. In addition, the disciples 
in Acts understood the importance of a relationship with Christ and being the fellowship 
and exhibited fulfilling the royal law. In each scenario, teachable moments arose and 
were exercised among the people with Nehemiah and among the disciples of Acts. These 


19 Art Rainer, “Managing God’s Resources at Home and Work,” last modified December 3, 2014, 
accessed November 26, 2016, http://www.artrainer.com/8-practices-that-effective-ministry-leaders-follow/. 
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patterns have been duplicated during the discipleship preparation and the building 
process in the context of CHFCLC and shall be perpetual. 

Furthermore, the decision to begin the church of CHFCLC in a house is a decision 
without regrets. Members and participants have stated they are glad we started the church 
that way, especially since the model existed in the book of Acts. Also, they expressed 
how they appreciate a model we could actually duplicate as it relates to looking to the 
interest of others, by building a fellowship, and lending support through whatever means 
possible including an encouraging word of support. In this case, the means made possible 
includes donating a building to benefit the church by renting the property and using all 
proceeds for benevolence to meet the needs of disadvantaged persons. What makes this 
part of the vision good is any leader, who is willing and that has a property, he or she can 
donate and allows self to be lost for the good of the whole, can replicate the benevolence 
piece whether in a new building, a house church, storefront, restaurant, hotel, or meeting 
in a coffee shop. Needs of many disadvantaged persons, on many levels can be met. 

As it relates to the success of this project, the hypothesis that by teaching biblical 
principles of discipleship and liberation will result in disciples achieving skills which is 
vital for the physical and spiritual health of God’s sacred worship center was successfully 
proven to be possible. Preparing disadvantaged persons for discipleship while building a 
church is plausible given the resources needed, which can be obtained when exploring the 
right sources or by making the right investments in people. 

The undertaking of this project was a difficult experience that required much 
patience and understanding of the ones who participated. It requires as much patience 
while waiting on God to work the desire of my heart and the plan as I reflect on: “the 
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human mind plans the way, but the Lord directs the steps” (Prov. 16:9). There were times 
that I could not understand why the enemy was allowed continually to try to thwart the 
plan of God. I had to conclude it was part of God’s plan to mature me and to make me 
stronger and more committed to the work of Christ. The process was painful often times 
and many disappointments occurred, but as with Nehemiah, God kept his good hand 
upon this project. Even though hearts and lives of participants are changing, and we 
began to build up a small congregation and succeeded in erecting a building, as of this 
writing, we have not entered our new building due to some legal issues with the 
contractor. In spite of the challenges, a total of twenty-one persons attended CHFCLC 
and a total of fifteen persons became members. The success of this project also hinged on 
truly practicing giving back to the community especially those in this context. 

As a leader, significant learning has occurred for me as a result of this process. 
What I have learned from this experience is that sharing the vision and preaching the 
vision consistently is very significant. Inclusiveness and acceptance is crucial. Not only 
does inclusiveness involve cultural diversities. Also, it involves mentalities and learning 
abilities of all we may possibly connect with. It involves those in vile raiment who are 
homeless, in need of care medical or dental, the hungry, the ailing, the unemployed, the 
uneducated and the educated. It involves the saved who may have lost their way or the 
unsaved who are yet to understand and receive the love of God. Regardless of orientation 
or socioeconomic status, all persons need love and kindness. As well, I have learned how 
to show love more freely without hesitation or reservation. In addition, in our attempt to 
offer love and care, we must allow others to be themselves and keep humility in the 
midst, and it is imperative that we constantly build our brothers and sisters up. 
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Nonetheless, my learning experience leaves several things recommended to be 
done differently for future work. First, having more people on board from the outset that 
are in less need to help implement the work is strongly recommended. Also, a very 
important recommendation to have a contract with terms more favorable to the church is 
strongly encouraged. Never, sign a contract that only allows for arbitration in the event of 
a dispute. With this comes a strong recommendation to seek out contractors who are 
Christian, if possible. Furthermore, it is recommended that a more thorough investigation 
is done not only involving the land to build on. Also, involvement of surrounding land 
that requires run off ponds that adds extra and permanent expense to the church. If you 
are beginning in a house church, transition as soon as possible. 

Finally, as I look at being a part of helping to rebuild lives during preparing 
disadvantaged persons for discipleship, a final reflection on the words of two men that 
resonates with me and to reiterate them: Deotis Roberts said, “Salvation is the result of 
participation in the liberation struggle. Christ frees us that we may free others. 20 Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer said: “Action springs not from thought, but from a readiness for 
responsibility” even preaching of liberation.” 21 


20 Roberts, Contextual Theology , 64-68. 

21 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, “Quotes,” Good Reads, accessed November 11, 2016, 
https://www.goodreads.com/author/quotes/29333.Dietrich_Bonhoeffer. 
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Information Disclosure Sheet 


Objective: To meet part of the requirements for a Doctor of Ministry (DMin) at United 
Theological Seminary Lannie Willie, (hereafter referred to as the researcher) I must 
complete a research study. This study involves the plausibility of preparing 
disadvantaged person for discipleship while we through our commitment co-labor to 
build a worship center that will effect change in our lives with a devotion to transforming 
disadvantaged persons to advantage and devotion to the growth of our community. 

Key points of the study 

• The study will consist of eight-weeks of seminars, weekly Bible study and 
Sunday worship services. Each seminar session will last ninety minutes. Data will 
be collected by way of observations, questionnaires, and interviews. The 
researcher’s dean, mentor, and faculty consultant have reviewed and granted 
approval for this study. 

• You are invited to participate in this study because of your current circumstances 
and the possible effect the study can have on your current circumstances. Also, 
you can give feedback on whether the study benefits the disadvantaged as they are 
being prepared for discipleship and co-laboring to build the church. 

• Your participation is voluntary. However, your participation is highly valued. 
Your willingness to assist in this study through your transparency and candor will 
contribute to and result in ways of transforming disadvantaged persons to 
advantage in churches globally. By signing the consent form, you would be 
acknowledging that you have agreed to the use and inclusion of your feedback for 
analysis in the researcher’s doctoral project. Specifically, if you agree to a 
detailed interview, your responses verbatim may be quoted and/or inserted in the 
material in the final project. Should you find the use of your feedback to be 
discomforting, you are at liberty to contact the researcher to assure removal in 
part or the whole of your interview feedback from the material. You will receive a 
copy of both this disclosure and consent form for your records. 

• Your responses will be concealed in anonymity. Your precise identity cannot be 
inferred from your responses. If the researcher elects to insert quotes from your 
feedback, their insertion in the final project will remain anonymous. All feedback 
provided by you is deemed confidential and will be safeguarded from public view 
for the length of the study. The researcher will have sole access to all the raw 
data. After the conclusion of the project, your responses will be retained for the 
researcher’s records for up to six months. 

• The results will be a part of the material included in the final D.Min project. The 
examination committee will review them. Future students in the same curriculum 
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may peruse this research. It is feasible the final project will be published in 
diverse forms. 

• I do not anticipate any inconveniences of participating in this study. At the 
conclusion of the study, you might be approached to sit for an interview to give 
more detailed responses with respect to your experience. If there are any 
concerns, regarding this undertaking, please contact the below referenced named 
through the contact information provided. 

For Further Information Contact: 

Lannie Willie ‘Cell: [REDACTED] • Email: [REDACTED] 

If you acknowledge willingness to participate in this study, please sign the consent form 
provided. 
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Consent Form 


I,_agree to participate in Lannie Willie’s research study. 

Print Name 

I am between the ages of 18 and 60 (Age:_). 

I understand and have record of the central details of this study as explained. 

I affirm that my participation is voluntary. 

I will provide feedback with the understanding that it will remain anonymous. 

I agree to share information under the terms that the researcher will have sole access to all 
of the raw data and to her retention of this data for up to six months in a protected form. 

Should I consent to be interviewed, it shall be by permission only at my convenience. 

Please check only one box: 

I agree to be interviewed at my convenience: [ ] 

I do not agree to be interviewed: [ ] 

Should an agreed upon interview occur, I understand that feedback provided through my 
interview with the researcher may be used and included anonymously in Lannie Willie’s 
final project and/or published form with my sole permission: 

Please check only one box: 

I agree to the use and inclusion of data provided during my interview: [ ] 

I do not agree to the use and inclusion of data provided during my interview: [ ] 

I agree to contact Lannie Willie if more information is required, or if I wish to have my 
input excluded from the study. 


Signed 


Date. 


Witness. 


Date 
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Ministry Assessment 


Please donate a portion of your time to complete this survey. Your identity will be kept 
confidential. Your participation is appreciated. We hope your responses will help guide 
us in better ministry practices for community benefit. This survey is age appropriate. In 
this survey, the word “relevant” means being related and connected to one’s personal 
circumstances. Community refers to coming together for the benefit of all. Holistic refers 
to things affecting the whole person. Spiritual refers to one’s connection with God. Please 
place an (x) in the appropriate box. 

Thank you! 

Name:_ 

Is [REDACTED] the church to which you participate? Y N 

Age: _ 

Gender: M F 


Statement 

Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Neutral 

Not 

Sure 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

I see the church as a place of rituals 
and programs 






The church is a place for worship 






I feel the church is place for 
spiritual support 






The church is a place to fellowship 






The church is a place for 
benevolence 






The church is a place for training 






The church has helped me in the 
past 






The church has accepted me in the 
past 






The church has judged me in the 
past 






The church has supported me in 
time of need 






The church operates like a business 






The church has not been relevant to 
my circumstances 
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Church leaders are self-serving 






Sometimes I feel alone in the 
church environment 






I feel like the church is more about 
hearing the word than doing the 
word 






I left the church because I did not 
see an example by the leader 






I left the church because people in 
the church act the same as people 
who do not attend church 






It would be a good change and 
encouraging to serve with a leader 
that has the community in mind 






I have a strong spiritual foundation 






I have experienced holistic 
treatment from the church 






A grass root church can be 
beneficial to disadvantaged people 






I feel becoming a part of a grass 
root church gives me an 
opportunity to be a part of 
something great 






I welcome the opportunity to help 
someone rebuild his or her life 






I need a fresh start 






Helping others gives me a sense of 
empowerment and community 






I want to know what real disciples 
do 






I believe Christians should look out 
for one another 






Disciples do more than tell people 
about the gospel of Jesus Christ 






Additional Comments: 
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Extended Comparison Survey 

This is a survey to explore the interest of members of the context in participating in 
preparing for discipleship while building an edifice. It also explores experiences that help 
to shape the lives of participants’ willingness to assist in up-building others and 
rebuilding lives, in service at CHFCLC. 

Check all that apply: 

1. How long have you attended church? □ Just beginning mlyrs □ l-2yrs 

□ 3-4yrs □ 5-7yrs nlOyrs or longer 

2. Have you actually joined a specific congregation before now? □ Yes □ No 

3. How many church organizations have you joined? ml □ 2 □ More than 2 

4. How often do you attend church service? □ Once a week □ Twice a week 

□ Occasionally □ Special holidays 

5. Why do you attend this context? nThc people are friendly □ The people are 
supportive □ Preaching/teaching □ Hours of Service □ Convenience of location 

6. Why did you leave your previous context? □ Personal 

□ Concerns with leadership □ Lack of spiritual nurturing 

7. Why did you join this context? □ Parents □ Leader □ Ownership 

□ In need □ In trouble □ People connection 

□ Led by God 

8. Did you join this context by? □ Confession of faith □ Membership Transfer 

□ New Member 
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9. What is your expectation of the church of God? 


10. When you think of the church, do you see the church as a group of others? □ Yes 

□ No 

11. When you think of the church, do you think of yourself as the church? nYcs 

□ No 

12. Has being a part of or member of a grass root context benefited you more or less 
than a long established context? □ More □ Less 

If more please briefly state how. (Optional) 


13. Has the context of CHFCLC helped you more? □ Spiritually □ Naturally □ Both 

14. Did your life change positively as a result of being a part of this context? □ Yes 

□ No 

15. If so, what is your testimony of how your life changed relevant to this context? 

16. Do you see this ministry context as healthy to your growth? □ Spiritually 

□ Naturally □ Both 

17. Since becoming a member or participant of this context, has your sense of self-worth: 

□ Increased □ Decreased? 

18. Do you see the model of this ministry context as a representation of the norm? □ Yes 
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□ No 

19. Do you perceive that this ministry is relevant to meeting your needs? □ Yes □ No 

20. Do you feel that as you participate in this ministry context that you are? 

□ Led □ Managed □ Manipulated 

21. Do you see yourself as a partner in this ministry context? □ Yes □ No 

22. Do you believe you have a co-laborer relationship with the leader of the context? 

□ Yes □ No 

23. Do you see evidence of the gospel being lived in this context? □ Yes □ No 

24. Have you experienced transformation in this context? □ Yes □ No 

25. Are you currently experiencing transformation in this context? □ Yes □ No 

26. Have you witnessed a right motive for building this context? □ Yes □ No 

27. Have you experienced holistic treatment in this context? □ Yes □ No 

28. What benefits have you experienced or received as a result of being a part of this 
context? 

29. Has your thinking about change been adjusted in this context? □ Yes □ No 

30. Do you perceive that inequalities are addressed in this context? □ Yes □ No 

31. Do you see this ministry context as one of □ Aggressive □ Progressiveness? 

□ Slacktivism? 

32. Is the mission and purpose clear? □ Yes □ No 

33. Is the worship experience joyful? □ Yes □ No 

34. Do you enjoy the worship format? nYes □ No 

35. Do you participate in a specific plan of invitation to others to visit the context? 

□ Yes □ No 

36. Where do you perceive the world to be? □ A distant place □ At home 

□ Where the unsaved are □ Where ungodly behavior takes place 
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37. Do you feel you are participating in your own transformation? □ Yes □ No 

38. Do you feel you are responsible for your own transformation? □ Yes □ No 

39. Do you feel you are being transformed by others than yourself? □ Yes □ No 

40. Do you feel that you are treated as an: □ Object □ Subject □ Person 

41. Do you feel that others contribute to up-building you and your life in this context? 

□ Yes □ No 

42. Are you willing to participate in the up-building of others? □ Yes □ No 

43. Have you benefited from practice of up-building in this context □ Yes □ No 

44. Have you experienced pressure or burden to pay the pastor’s salary? □ Yes □ No 

45. Do you feel you should contribute to the pastor’s livelihood? □ Yes □ No 

46. Would you say the leader is more focused on: □ Members □ Leader? 

47. Does the leader equip you to serve the community and the world? □ Yes □ No 

48. Does the leader encourage you to serve God and each other mutually in ministry? 

□ Yes □ No 

49. Do you feel undue pressure or overwhelmed participating in ministry taking place in 
a large space? □ Yes □ No 


50. Do you think what determines how well the ministry serves the community and 
congregational care is more about: □ Size □ Faith based commitment 

51. Has your life changed dramatically since becoming a part of this context? □ Yes 

□ No 


If so how? (Optional) 


52. How many months have you been a part of this context? □ 4-6 □ 6-8 □ 9-12 

53. How many years have you been a part of this context? □ lYr □ 2-4 □ 5-6 

54. What do you expect or what are you looking for in this context? 

□ Different style of Worship 

□ Different level of congregational care 

□ Different style of community service 
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□ Different level of Christian experience 

□ Different level of support 

□ Different style of teaching/learning 

□ True fellowship 

55. Are you interested and willing to participate in building the brick and mortar while 
development of disciples take place with members of this context? □ Yes □ No 

56. Are you willing to attend a seminar on how to prepare disciples, while building brick 

and mortar? □ Yes □ No 

57. Would you describe yourself as a □ Leader □ Follower 

58. Would you describe yourself as a □ Team Member □ An Independent 

59. Would you describe yourself as a □ Independent thinker □ Easily influenced 


60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 


Would you describe yourself as one who would put others need ahead of your own? 

□ Yes □ No 


I understand who the church is nYes □ No 


I know what a disciple is nYes □ No 


I am currently a member of this context. nYes □ No 


I am not a member but attend regularly. □ Yes □ No 


I prefer to work with □ children □ Youth □ Teens □ Adults 
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66. Talent wise I enjoy □ Singing □ Playing Instrument □ Drama □ Dance 

67. Age range □ 13-14 □ 15-16 □ 17-19 □ 20-35 □ 36-49 □ 50 + 

68. Adult □ Child □ 

69.1am □ head of house hold □ Single □ Married □ Divorced 

70.1 am willing to support this project □ Yes □ No 
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Seminar Objectives 

• Participants will understand and state who and what the church is. 

• Participant will understand and state what an organic and inorganic church is. 

• Participants will understand and state what servant leadership is. 

• Participants will understand and state who leaders are. 

• Participants will understand and state what co-laboring is and how to co-labor. 

• Participants will understand and state what a disciple is. 

• Participant will understand and state what fellowship is. 

• Participant will understand and state what liberation is. 

• Participant will understand and state what restoration is. 

• Participants will understand and state what his or her role is in ministry. 
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Table 1. Group profile 


Alias 

Age 

Gender 

Marital 

Status 

Has 

Children 

Context 

Associate 

Sessions 

Attended 

Participant 

1 

48 

Female 

Divorced 

Yes 

Yes 

8 

Participant 

2 

49 

Male 

Married 

Yes 

No 

8 

Participant 

3 

50 

Female 

Married 

Yes 

No 

8 

Participant 

4 

44 

Male 

Single 

Yes 

No 

8 

Participant 

5 

60 

Male 

Divorced 

Yes 

Yes 

7 

Participant 

6 

46 

Female 

Married 

Yes 

No 

6 

Participant 

7 

41 

Male 

Married 

Yes 

No 

5 

Participant 

8 

24 

Female 

Single 

Yes 

No 

6 


Table 2. Concerns participants had upon arrival at CHFCLC 


Issue 

Persons 

Hunger 

3 

Unemployment 

3 

Homeless 

1 

Disability 

3 

Medical/Dental 

3 

Transportation 

4 

Domestic Violence 

1 

Addiction 

1 
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Table 3. Participant’s expectation from the church of God 


Expectation 

Rank 

The Word 

1 



Understanding and Growth 

2 



Sound Teaching 

3 



Relationship with God 

4 



Ministry to Win Soul And Help Others 

5 




Table 4. Participant’s expectation from the CHFCLC 

Expectation Rank 

True Fellowship 1 

Christian Experience, Support/Teaching and Learning 2 

Word 

Community Service 3 

Congregational Care 4 

Style of Worship 5 


Table 5. Church connection reasons/frequency of attendance 


Friendliness 

8 



Supportive 

8 



Preaching/Teaching 

8 



Hours of service 

6 



Convenience of location 

3 



Attend Church twice a week 

6 



Attend church once per week 

2 





Table 6. Reason for joining the context 


Led by God 

5 



Leader 

3 



Parent(s) 

2 



People Connection 

4 
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Table 7. Benefits received while a part of the CHFCLC (per individual participants’ 
statements) 


1 .Experienced the power of God 

13.Food to eat 

2.Growing in Christ 

14.Love and sound counsel 

3.Changed behavior toward parents 

15.Youth included and participates 
in service 

4.Serving together in ministries 

16.Bible study 

5.Applying principle to life with family 

17.Spiritual Support 

6.Becoming more spiritual 

18.Team work in non-hostile 
Environment 

7.Access to pastor 

19.Treated like a person 

8.Leader concerned about need and 
spiritual growth 

20.Study Habits increased 

9.Building confidence 

21.Closer walk with God 

10.Freedom to worship & liberation 

22.A good book 

11 .A place to live 

23.New perspective about Tithing 

12.Employment 

24.Increase in Finance 
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Table 8. Ministry impact 


Source 

No. 

Surveyed 

Yes 

No 

N/A 

% Yes 

% No 

Benefits from grass roots more 

8 

7 

1 


88% 

12% 

Think of Church as self 

8 

8 

0 


100% 

0% 

Think of Church as others 

8 

6 

4 


75% 

36% 

Evidence of gospel lived 

8 

8 

0 


100% 

0% 

Witness right motive by leader 

8 

8 

0 


100% 

0% 

Helped spiritually & naturally 

8 

7 

- 


88% 

0% 

Life changed positively 

8 

8 

0 


100% 

0% 

Experienced transformation 

8 

8 

0 


100% 

0% 

Experience holistic treatment 

8 

8 

0 


100% 

0% 

Model of ministry the Norm 

8 

1 

7 


13% 

87% 

Context Healthy Spiritually 

8 

8 

0 


100% 

0% 

Healthy Naturally & Spiritually 

8 

7 

- 


88% 

- 

Treated as a person 

8 

8 

0 


100% 

0% 


Figure 1. Session attendance 
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Table 9. Session feedback (statements per individuals in focus group) 

The seminar was good for the group. _ 

Glad that the basics of being the church are being taught and that it was refreshing. 

It was like going back to our roots as Christians. 

Good to have guest lecturer share principles of co-laboring with servanthood mentality. 
Very informative because there were some things I did not know. 

We heard some of these things in Bible study. 

This learning time together made the fellowship stronger. 

I never thought of fellowship as a fellowship or a group label. 

I thought of fellowship as getting together. 

I want to be an authentic disciple. 

I am committed. 


Table 10. Seminar evaluation 


Participant 

Leader 

Guest Lecturer 
#1 

Guest Lecturer #2 

S ubj ect/S ub stance 

#1S 

5 

5 

5 

5 

#2D 

4 

4 

4 

4 

#31 

4 

4 

5 

5 

#4C 

5 

4 

4 

4 

#5J 

5 

5 

5 

5 

#6L 

5 

5 

5 

5 

#7 A 

5 

5 

5 

5 

#8R 

5 

5 

5 

4 

Ratings Scale: i 

=Poor 2=Fair 3=Good 4=Very Good 5=Excellent 


Table 11. Post sessions interview questions 


The Meaning of Discipleship 


1. Q. What do you understand discipleship or being a disciple to mean? 
A. LW— Following Christ. 


2. Q. What do we follow Christ in doing 

A. LW—Being committed to bringing people to Christ, feeding the poor. 


1. Q. What do you understand discipleship or being a disciple to mean? 
A. JW— Following Jesus 


2. Q. What do we follow Christ in doing? 

A. JW—Be a good servant, helping people in need, feeding and clothing the 
poor. 
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1. Q. What do you understand discipleship or being a disciple to mean? 
A. RF— Following Christ. 


2. Q. What do we follow Christ in doing? 

A. RF— Teaching and living God’s word, making sure needs are met, do to 
others what we want done for ourselves. 


1. Q. What do you understand discipleship or being a disciple to mean? 

A. CB— Following Jesus Christ. 

2. Q. What do we follow Christ in doing? 

A. CB—Spreading the word, introducing others to Christ, loving, forgiving, 
praying, helping, feeding, providing for needs. 


1. Q. What do you understand discipleship or being a disciple to mean? 
A. AP— Do the Work of Christ 


2. Q. What do we follow Christ in doing? 

A. AP—Preach and teach the word, pray, minister to encourage through the 
word, and love one another. 


1. Q. What do you understand discipleship or being a disciple to mean? 

A. DG— Follower or student who follow examples of Christ; understanding 
what his principles are and making a commitment to follow his principles. 


2. Q. What do we follow Christ in doing? 

A. DG.—Follow the commandments, introduce people to Christ, offer a listening 
ear, set a good example, provide for needs such a food and clothing. 


1. Q. What do you understand discipleship or being a disciple to mean? 

A. JJ—Commitment to the service of Christ and obedience to his word. 

2. Q. What do we follow Christ in doing? 

A. JJ.—Propagating the gospel; pray; outreach ministry showing love meeting 
needs providing counsel 


1. Q. What do you understand discipleship or being a disciple to mean? 

A. RW—Studying my Bible and practice what is taught. 

2. Q. What do we follow Christ in doing? 

A. RW.—Doing what is required; live right; Doing right by God; working with 
the people. 
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Table 12. Church progress observation questions 

1. Q. Have you observed the church changing since inception? 

A. LW— Yes. The church is growing spiritually. 

2. Q. What interactions have you observed relative to team work among members 

and participants? 

B. LW— We come together as a team to make sure things are prepared for 
service. 

3. Q. Are you getting what you expect from the church? Give an example. 

A. LW—Yes. I expect spiritual food that challenges me to strive for excellence 
and seek greater understanding of the word. 

4. Q. Do you think the youth are benefiting from the church? How so? 

A. LW—Yes. The youth have a time that they have an opportunity to express 
themselves in the Lord. 

The youth are also supported by the church at functions outside of church. 

5. Q. In your earnest opinion does the church bring a liberating experience to 

you? 

A. LW—Yes. I can be me. I am free myself. I am accepted for who I am. 


1. Q. Have you observed the church changing since inception? 

A. JW—Yes. Upon arrival other than the pastor, people seemed distant did not 
call much, but now they call to check on us all the time and we feel loved. 

2. Q. What interactions have you observed relative to team work among members 

and participants? 

A. JW —People pitch in to help and make sure others have what they need. 

3. Q. Are you getting what you expect from the church? Give an example. 

A. JW—Yes. I am getting the Word. Makes us love each other. 

4. Q. Do you think the youth are benefiting from the church? How so? 

A. JW—Yes. They are included in the ministry. They get to share scriptures. 
They are taught what is needed. 

5. Q. In your earnest opinion does the church bring a liberating experience to 

you? 

A. JW—Yes. The Word makes me feel free. 


1. Q. Have you observed the church changing since inception? 

A. JJ—Yes. Ministry is more focused and the vision is materializing. 

2. Q. What interactions have you observed relative to team work among members 

and participants? 

A. JJ—People come in support of a grass roots church working, sharing and 
enhancing the vision. 

Team work in equipment set up for service. Good team work during food 
distribution. 

Team work has resulted in a comfortable environment. 

3. Q. Are you getting what you expect from the church? Give an example. 
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A. JJ—Yes. The word of God through Bible studies and preaching. 

We are living what we are taught and leading by example. 

4. Q. Do you think the youth are benefiting from the church? How so? 

A. JJ—Yes. When a young person says they are accepted and loved, there is no 
greater compliment to the church. 

The youth are getting the training they need. 


5. Q. In your earnest opinion does the church bring a liberating experience to 
you? 

A. JJ— Yes. Personally, I used to look out for myself. I would help someone 
but not out of love. I had a cold heart. CHFCLC gave me an emblem of 
warmth. Now I act out of love. 


1 Q. Have you observed the church changing since inception? 

A. CB—Yes. Bible study has changed wherein we have a study book so that we 
are better prepared for Bible study. 

2. Q. What interactions have you observed relative to team work among members 

and participants? 

A. CB— We are working together as necessary and up building takes place 
through concern for each other, encouraging each other. 

Supporting each other. 

3. Q. Are you getting what you expect from the church? Give an example. 

A. CB—Yes I am getting more than expected. 

The fellowship and connection and sense of belonging. 

It is more than just coming to church. 

4. Q. Do you think the youth are benefiting from the church? How so? 

A. CB—Yes. Because they are involved which encourages them and makes 
them feel useful. 

We support them in activities outside the church. 

5. Q. In your earnest opinion does the church bring a liberating experience to 

you? 

A. CB—Yes. It is liberating through the word taught and preached. Genuine love 
and care for a human being right where I am. 


1. Q. Have you observed the church changing since inception? 

A. AP— Yes 

2. Q. What interactions have you observed relative to team work among members 

and participants? 

A. AP— Great interactions overall. 


3. Q. Are you getting what you expect from the church? Give an example. 
A. AP—Yes. All my needs are met. 
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4. Q. Do you think the youth are benefiting from the church? How so? 

A. AP—Yes. They love coming to church. 

5. Q. In your earnest opinion does the church bring a liberating experience to 

you? 

A. AP—Yes. 


1. Q. Have you observed the church changing since inception? 

A. —DG Yes. Church is taking a stand in the community and serving community. 
Members are growing closer and more spiritually appreciating one another. 
Some people have tried to take advantage of church. 

2. Q. What interactions have you observed relative to team work among members 

and participants? 

A. DG— Everyone is pulling together to help build the church. 

We are making a team effort to support our pastor getting a degree. 

3. Q. Are you getting what you expect from the church? Give an example. 

A. DG—Yes. As the church is able to give. 

4. Q. Do you think the youth are benefiting from the church? How so? 

A. DG—Yes. The children are having hands on experience in their role and 
understand the importance of that. 

The children are setting an example for their generation and for their friends. 

I believe the youth learn the importance of being an example for a lost 
generation. They can also see how one person in a family can make a 
significant difference and have a huge impact on changing what we see as the 
“so unproductive norm.” 

5. Q. In your earnest opinion does the church bring a liberating experience to 

you? 

A. DG—Yes. 


1. Q. Have you observed the church changing since inception? 

A. RW— Yes. I truly have witness the church changing, moving in a positive 
way and members growing closer. 

2. Q. What interactions have you observed relative to team work among members 

and participants? 

A. RW— The members are growing closer and standing behind each other more. 

3. Q. Are you getting what you expect from the church? Give an example. 

A. RW—Yes. I feel better about myself and I know God has a plan for me. 

4. Q. Do you think the youth are benefiting from the church? How so? 

A. RW—Yes. They are opening up and learning more. 

5. Q. In your earnest opinion does the church bring a liberating experience to 

you? 

A. RW—Without question, it can and has been a cornerstone in my life. 
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1. Q. Have you observed the church changing since inception? 

A. RF— Yes. I feel the more we grow the better we get. Things that didn’t 
initially work have been revamped to make sure everything flows and that we 

are on one accord. _ 

2 Q. What interactions have you observed relative to team work among members 
and participants? 

A. RF—Being a small church we rely heavily on one another. Whether 
working to set up for services, food distribution, witnessing, or choosing 
_ songs to sing we work as a team to accomplish our goal. _ 

3. Q. Are you getting what you expect from the church? Give an example. 

A. RF—Yes. Everything the word teaches about church, I feel I am receiving 
at CHFCLC _ 

4. Q. Do you think the youth are benefiting from the church? How so? 

A. RF—Yes _ 

5. Q. In your earnest opinion does the church bring a liberating experience to 

you? 

A. RF—Yes. 
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